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ULTRAWA AGAIN, 


| LTRAWA, once more. So quaint 


the spot; so quiet, too. And our 
young adventurers have come upon it, 
through an experience which emblems 
that of those who emerge from the tun- 
nel of death upon the meadowy sphere 
beyond. Their ecstacy of reunion has 
exhausted them, and now reacts to the 
sheerest sleepiness. The young ladies 
feel their humid eyelids drooping to 
winks and blinks, and their lovers amid 
their very glee can not repress an occa- 
sional semi-yawn. 

Sleep now steeps them all—that sleep 
which seals the senses, putting away the 
memories of a completed day as utterly 
as canceled documents are put out of 
sight in pigeon-holes or chests; so pre- 
senting the morrow with fresh blanks. 

Calla and Jenny are folded in one an- 
other’s arms; oblivious of one another 
within a space of five minutes after mu- 
tually insisting that “it will be useless to 
attempt to sleep, and better to sit up than 
lie here and talk all night.” Sleep, thus 


slighted, seizes them with the very words 
upon their lips, and takes revenge. They 
are already far away and far apart, in 
dreams. Jennydreams that she is march- 
ing up the broad aisle of a rustic church, 
when said broad aisle suddenly rocks it- 
self into the rude hull of a boat; whi'ea 
water-lily, with a face and features odd- 
ly suggestive of those pertaining to the 
phiz of the Rev. Bendleton, is standing 
up in the bow, to preach—the bow the 
while shaping itself to a pulpit; and, as 
the lily leans, nodding, to enforce its 
sermon with appropriate gesture, its 
head dips to the wave, and it will cer- 
tainly be drowned, unless she shall 
promptly recall it and recover it, by 
reciting a particular stanza of poetry; 
which state of things is clearly unrea- 
sonable, inasmuch as she can not tell 
what stanza it is that the aforesaid lily- 
preacher thus demands, and the lily- 
preacher obstinately declines toannounce 
the same—refusing, nevertheless, to lis- 
ten to any other—so that she dreams, 
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at length, that she has to cry with fright 
and vexation, not unnatural. 

Calla dreams of herself, as a species 
of human humming- bird, hovering and 
humming above a slender crimson flow- 
er, which is imbedded in a maze of float- 
ing greenery, but which, every time she 
darts toward it, sinks away, as in a sea 
of liquid moss, and lies at greater depth, 
beckoning her to follow it to black rocks 
below, where it is transmuted into a 
vast crimson shell or cavern, within 
which, wandering to search for some lost 
treasure, she would lose herself. The 
moment she draws back, however, there 
it is again—an inviting floweret, blood 
red, amid the tuft of green; and she won- 
ders why she does not pluck it, instantly. 
Then all goes out in the deep, absorbing 
slumber—the blank of life’s perfect neg- 
ative. 

Once, indeed, Calla is startled wide 
awake for a few seconds, with that pe- 
culiar vividness of self- possession, rec- 
ollection, and vision, which sometimes 
supervenes between two phases or in- 
stallments of such rich repose, render- 
ing the faculties, for an instant, keen- 
ly clear from previous impressions, and 
the freshened eyesight sharp and quick 
—that sudden, swift, and momentary 
wakefulness, resembling the bright flash 
which lights up the eyesight of the dy- 
ing, between the deep languors of the 
spent disease, and the collapse in which 
the organs and passions of the body once 
and forever fall asleep. 

Calla sits bolt upright, under such an 
instinct as takes knowledge that some- 
thing strange has happened, or that some 
one strange has come into the room, and, 
opening languidly her beautiful brown 
eyes, takes in at a glance the outlines of 
the apartment, which, steeped now in 
broadest moonbeams, show themselves 
so wreathed with flowers that the very 
walls seem to swing and sway in flower 
fringes. 

Leaning over alittle table, in an angle of 
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the room—one hand toying with the crys- 
tal pebbles, and the other drooping in the 
habitual gesture of stroking some dumb 
pet, even when none is at hand—the 
form of the child Viva appears, more Ze- 
tite and statuesque than ever, and her 
whole attitude more child-like—the gold- 
en glory of her hair showering her fine 
shoulders, and the bright, tender eyes 
aglow with satisfaction. Calla perceives 
that she is watching her with studious 
affection, endeavoring to make her out, 
and learning to love her dearly. 

“You here? Awake and dressed at 
this hour!” says Calla, softly. “You 
should have been abed and asleep, long 
ago.” 

“TIT do not sleep,” the child replies. 
“T shall have sweet rest when I go. 
Shut your eyes, dear, and dream again. 
Hush!” 

And, even at the words, our heroine 
feels her eyelashes ensnaring one anoth- 
er, and the sight fading away in the lux- 
urious oblivion that knits the nerves. 
But, just as she drops her head upon the 
pillow, she fancies that another lovely 
form of shadowy outline has been bend- 
ing over Viva, and now, with robes soft- 
ly rustling, trips through the closed door- 
way. The vision agitates her, while, 
nevertheless, it fails to break the sweet, 
resistless lassitude. 

As for our two young heroes—Ranier 
and Bendleton—their slumbers are sense- 
less enough to be sensible. It is their 
characteristic to go the whole figure in 
everything that they undertake, and they 
are no less hearty in this loyalty to Mor- 
pheus. When they were awake, they 
could readily forget themselves for oth- 
ers. And now they find it by no means 
difficult to forget themselves utterly, and 
others, too. There has been assigned 
to them a cottage—which might be call- 
ed acabin, for its miniature dimensions, 
or a cabinet, for its tastefulness. It 
comprises a couple of small rooms— 
no more—and is evidently intended for a 
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single occupant; it being, as they soon long afterward, when the sun-glow warms 
discover, a tenet of Ultrawan refinement their blood, even though the festooned 
to furnish any stranger guest a private foliage excludes the light. The flushed 
cottage, as sedulously as elsewhere such and fragrant atmosphere awakens them 
a one would be accommodated with a_ by degrees, in pure exhilaration. 
private room. These two friends have = Jenny and Calla, dressing hastily, pass 
been put under the same roof, in com- eagerly from one apartment of their quar- 
pliance with their own particular desire. ters to another. These quarters make 
No one has intruded on their privacy, upa wing of the same dwelling in which 
although all manner of outside courtesy John Bendleton had once been enter- 
awaits their re-appearance. tained; Ledson and the old ladies dwell- 
The young lad who brought them re- ing in another part of the same building. 
freshment, as soon as they were shown A suite of three rooms opening into each 
to this domicil, fetched it on a sort of other by archways, without doors, are 
flower-stand affair, constructed of strong curtained apart, and distinguished each 
wicker- work —a species of éfagére—of by a different floral attire. The one in 
which each shelf supplied a distinct del- which they have passed the night is fairly 
icacy. Thereupon, he touched a spring walled with clematis and honeysuckle, 
in the wall of the front room, anda door bordered by lilac, acacia, and swaying 
swung open, disclosing a closet, well- fringed ferns—a magnolia standing in 
arranged, and an alcove, in which the the centre. This, in turn, opens into 
étagére could stand when no longer re- the “Rose Room”—a very bower of 
quired. Next hetouched another spring, various roses —white, red, and yellow, 
in the opposite wall, in which another wild and domestic—trained to success- 
swinging door disclosed a kind of ward- ive bloom; embroidered beneath, like a 
y robe, well-appointed. After this, step- brocaded garment, with a charming pur- 
ping into the adjoining apartment, he ple plant, such as they have never seen 
turned down on either side a couch, like before; frilled everywhere with fuchsias. 
a berth in a sleeping-car—depending The next has a broad stripe of creamy 
from hinges and resting on the rock lilies hung about it, but the space within 
floor, by springs so coiled and tempered is fairly gemmed, from floor to ceiling, 
that the sleeper could graduate them to by tiny flowers, almost uniform in their 
his weight or choice; while the upper diminutive size, while contrastive in their 
surface disclosed a fragrant pillow, filled tints: the blue-bell, hyacinth, anemone, 
with herbs, at the head, and arich,downy white jasmine, mignonette, and wee but- 
. texture of shawl or blanket scrolled in tercups, inlaid with the plushiest grass- 
y ample fold at the feet. This service ren- es, and relieved, here and there, by a 
dered, the youth bowed cheerily to the single evergreen. Among these Calla 
guests, and, with courteous dignity, bade detects, not without a little shiver, but 
them good-night. with more delight, a specimen of the 
John Bendleton and Arthur are speed- exquisite little crimson flower, the quest 
ily beyond wonder or conjecture, and of which has cost so much, and brought 
as unconscious of their singular sur- about such consequences. The furni- 
roundings as when, upon the previous ture and even the flooring appear to be 
night, they lay sleeping in their own laid with fresh boughs, and seasoned 
beds, at Haldon. herbs, deftly interwoven to a matting, 
At gray dawn, the entire hamlet is and giving out a perfume very delicate. 
briskly buzzing. Our new-comers, how- Stands of stone and seats of wood-work, 
ever, do not get their eyes open until twisted and carved, are skillfully adjust- 
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ed; the former adorned by curious min- 
erals, with here and there a carved shell 
among them. 

The time has passed swiftly to the 
girls in the enchantment of these rooms. 
All at once, their attention is arrested 
by the swelling chorus of a song, and, 
hurrying to the door, they get a view 
of the village semicircle in the distance, 
and observe the people coming from 
their porches, and clustering together 
on the common. What else they see 
and hear on this eventful day, will be 
best narrated in some extracts from the 
faithful journal of Miss Jenny Perley, 
who jots down her impressions on the 
spot. We take leave to omit from this 
diary sundry stanzas of rhyme, original 
and selected, which garnish it. 


MISS JENNY PERLEY’S JOURNAL. 


“While Calla and I stood on the door- 
step, staring at these people as they came 
straggling together, whom should we see 
stepping out of the borders of the forest, 
but that same darling little witch of a 
beauty whom they call Viva! There she 
came, tripping along, all agiow with ex- 
ercise. With her bare head, her half- 
military gait, and short little coat-dress, 
fitting closely, I took her, at that dis- 
tance, for a boy; but Calla, who seems 
to have formed a wild affection for her, 
insisted that it was Viva; and as she 
came nearer, there was no mistaking that 
rippling pile of silken, auburn hair. She 
put me in mind of the royal page which 
the poets of the middle ages tell about 
—an elegant creature, that waited upon 
the noblemen and kings —who was al- 
ways so romantic, and such a favorite 
with the maids of honor... ..” 

[Here follow, in Miss Perley’s pages, 
extracts from Spenser, Chaucer, Frois- 
sart, and many mediaeval writers, which 
the reader will probably be contented to 
forego. ] 

“But Viva has something so grave in 
her countenance, something so lofty and 
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spiritual, that nobody can associate her 
with romances of any kind. 

“As the child stepped swiftly through 
the groups of people, they all turned to- 
ward her as she passed, raised both their 
hands above their heads, clasping the 
palms together —noiselessly, but ob- 
viously by way of greeting, or applause 
—to which she responded in the same 
style, but without checking her pace. 
Goodness, what a walk she has! She 
never seems to be in a hurry, but she 
gets over the ground so fast. I have 
seen John and Mr. Ranier race with one 
another, and I don’t think that they, or 
anyone else, can move as fast as that 
girl walks. She glides over the ground 
as lightly as Calla skims the floor, when 
she dances. By the way, I wonder 
what in the wide world that Mrs. Be- 
rumpt would say, or all the people down 
in Haldon, if they had seen their Rev. 
Bendleton, that time he danced with 
Calla. I hope he won’t do so any more. 

“Viva came straight to us. Where 
did she come from? We saw her run 
up to what she calls her nest, at the head 
of the staircase, in the tree, last night, 
giving these lovely rooms to us; but 
she must have gone away before the 
stars were out, for the first words she 
said to Calla, after she had kissed her, 
were, ‘You dear! when the sun was 
coming up, I saw that old boat’s dead 
body, on Verge Lake, drifted to the 
shore; but you are here—the soul of it. 
Now, come, both of you; they are going 
to the breakfast.’ 

“ «Do you breakfast with them all?’ 
Calla asked. The child laughed mer- 
rily. ‘Breakfast!’ she answered, ‘I 
breakfast with the birds.’ 

“ Later.—We have been at the break- 
fast; and I believe I shall go wild with 
the queer sights I have seen, the queer 
delicacies I have tasted, and Mr. John 
Bendleton’s enormous appetite. These 
people do take their meals in such a 
funny way! and yet, it seems to me that 
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I should like it. It is more like a party, 
in a morning, than anything else that I 
can think of. In the first place, they 
have no cooking whatever done in their 
own houses. That large barrack, yon- 
der, which we had supposed to be a barn 
or factory, is called by them ‘The Bak- 
er,’ and all the cooking of the settle- 
ment goes on there. The other long, 
low building, extending at right angles to 
it, which looks like a rope-walk, they 
call ‘The Store’—not for purposes of 
trade—they have no trade—but as a 
store-room. One of the Ultrawans ap- 
peared mightily amused, and not a little 
disgusted, at our suggestion that food 
should be prepared at home; evidently 
regarding the practice as a kind of prof- 
anation. They term the houses, or cots, 
in which they live—which, in fact, they 
regard as mere resting-places, for the re- 
pose of an hour in the day, or to sleep 
in at night, retiring to them onlyas fowls 
to their roosts or animals to their nooks 
—‘The Couches.’ And this youth said 
to Mr. Bendleton, with an air of vast 
amazement, ‘What! do you dress food 
and eat among the couches? I thought 
none continued to do so but the sav- 
ages.’ John did his best to debate the 
case; but he says that the young man’s 
idea has perplexed him ever since. 
“When we went out to the breakfast, 
we found all the Ultrawans seating them- 
selves along the terraces cut in the hill- 
side, on stone seats, trimmed with box 
and other shrubs. Here, in all suitable. 
weather, they feast together at the meal 
of the morning, which is their main re- 
past; their midday lunches being carried 
with them, in their little satchels, as they 
go about their pastime studies. They 
seem to have no set meal at evening, but 
help themselves individually at the store- 
room, when so inclined. They pointed 
out another building, or arching arbor, 
upon the further side of the slope, in which 
they all find room in unpleasant weather. 
Ultrawans appear to believe, however, 
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that the sky over Ultrawa will one day 
be altogether clear; that the earth’s cli- 
mate is changing; that storms are roll- 
ing over it, to roll away forever; and 
that man will once more live an outdoor 
life, as his final paradise. 

“The cooking and the serving here 
are intrusted to the young men and 
women, who attend to it in turn, and by 
detachments; treating the work at once 
as an honor and a jolly pastime. When 
a child is promoted to be a ‘helper,’ 
the /é/e is much the same to the juvenile 
as when one, with us, keeps a birthday. 
They are all fond of work; but then any- 
one might be fond of such work as theirs. 
They detest the use of animal food, as 
we detest cannibalism; but the dishes 
they get up have no end to their variety. 
What it is that we have been eating this 
morning would puzzle a first-class French 
cook to tell; but I feel that I could go 
on eating it forever. Calla declared she 
could fly, the breakfast gave her such 
spirits. Mr. Arthur Ranier took the lib- 
erty to tease me about my ‘voracity ;’ 
but the Rev. John Bendleton took our 
very breath away, by his. He never 
paused, but ate, and ate, and ate; and 
the helpers—or waiters, as we should 
call them—seemed so delighted. Pretty 
soon, a whole group of them got about 
him, vying with one another—each, in 
turn, setting a fresh little platter before 
him. They smiled till they laughed, and 
we laughed; and John presently began 
to laugh, but ate right on—interrupting 
himself only by a little chuckle, now 
and again. Positively, I should have 
been ashamed, if they had not all seem- 
ed so happy, and to regard him as a 
kind of hero. I was wondering whether 
we could support such heroism at Hal- 
don, and how ever, in the wide world, I 
could keep house for such a gorging 
monster, when John sprang to his feet, 
looking particularly bright, and called 
out, in his bluff way, ‘This is different 
from anything I ever ate. It don’t tire 
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you—it fairly rests you. Arthur,’ says 
he, ‘I am so strong, now, I could pull 
up a tree.’ And, with that, he stooped 
to lift a monstrous log, or trunk, lying 
on the ground, and carried it, like a mus- 
ket, across his shoulder. 

“The delicious things these Ultra- 
wans do make! The solid globes of 
luscious bread! I don’t know what to 
call them; I can’t call them cakes —I 
shall have to call them bread. Then, 
the little flaky wafers, and the jellies; 
the juicy fruits and vegetables —all un- 
like anything I ever dreamed of, both in 
their flavors and effects. Then, there 
are plates of what we should call ‘ whip- 
ped cream,’ but every spoonful, as you 
take it to your mouth, melts, and curls 
into a delightful, aromatic vapor, which 
satisfies the palate while it thrills the 
nerves. All I could find out about the 
concoction of these dainties, while I 
wandered through ‘ The Baker’ and ‘ The 
Store,’ was, that they produce all their 
heat from electricity, and use distillations 
from minerals and from wood fibres, in 
the same way as we use flavoring ex- 
tracts and sauces; while, as ingredients, 
they add many kinds of grains, seeds, 
and pulverized roots, unknown to others. 
Certainly, I never felt, before, what in- 
tense pleasure there could be in the sim- 
ple act of eating, nor what marvelous 
vigor of body and of mind could follow 
it, immediately. 

“At length, there came a sound of 
musical instruments; at which our group 
of helpers threw off their outer uniforms 
—the young men their jackets, and the 
young women their wrappers; the under- 
dress showing itself, all trim and neat for 
the day, like a soldier’s uniform. An- 
other set of helpers then took their pla- 
ces, whose outer dress resembled that of 
the former, except that it was of a differ- 
ent color. Following these, came others 
still, carrying away the dishes to another 
place —no doubt, to put them in order. 
Now the tinkle of musical instruments 
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commenced once more, and waxed louder 
than at first. I can’t describe it in any 
other way than by saying, that some- 
times it put me in mind of a band play- 
ing at a distance, and sometimes the 
beU-like tones had that soft, sinking ac- 
cent which village church-bells utter, 
when the village is steeped in a fog, and 
you listen from a hill above them. Per- 
haps it is because I used to listen to such 
sounds at Hemlock, before we moved to 
Haldon. I was a child at that time, and 
there is something in these notes which 
reminds me ‘of every hour of my child- 
hood, and every place I used then to 
love, and of many persons I used then 
to know—now dead and gone—whom I 
thought I had long utterly forgotten. 
The resonance increased, until we had 
all marched out upon the lawn, and were 
re-assembled on a plateau upon the other 
side, over against which there stood an- 
other hillock, which seemed to have 
been partially excavated, and at which 
the Ultrawans gazed with looks of live- 
liest interest. Viva herself conducted 
us girls to seats, saying, gently, ‘ This 
is Jubilee Day.’ As she said this, she 
kissed Calla fervently. The instrumental 
music ceasing, by a common impulse—I 
did not see any signal given—the assem- 
blage joined in a grand chorus. The 
harmony had a devotional tone; but I 
should judge the stanza to be a song, 
like our national odes. There was a 
continual recurrence of the refrain, ‘4 - 
ban! Amban! Aschremaddelinden ! 
Améban!’ The third word was uttered 
so low, as to be fairly whispered by the 
throng; and this melodious whispering, 
in time and tune, was most touching— 
recalling the rustle of leafage in an even- 
ing zephyr. But there was vehement 
contrast in their shout of the word ‘Am- 
ban,’ over and over again, till the voices 
swelled to an enormous volume, and the 
air throbbed like a wave on the beach. 
“The fairy child did not join their 
chorus. She stood watching them, and 
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turning her eyes from one to the other, 
with an air of quiet satisfaction. But, 
as the last note of the chant expired, 
she stepped forward, and, with her back 
to the assembly, slowly wheeling, so as 
to send her melody through the sur- 
rounding woods, broke into that same 
unearthly song which overwhelmed us 
at the first, and which has been sound- 
ing in our éars ever since. In the pause 
of absolute stillness that ensued among 
the people, every one could hear the 
creatures of the woods making them- 
selves happy. 

“The congregation, if I may so style 
it, seated itself on the plateau. On the 
edge of this there was a seat chiseled in 
the rock, evidently awaiting the speak- 
er of the hour. Presently, a venerable 
man, his lofty brow crowned with snow- 
white hair, appeared and took this seai, 
with a grave but winning demeanor. He 
did not open his address, as ordinary 
speakers do, by formal salutation, such as 
‘Hearers,’ or ‘Brethren,’ or ‘Friends.’ 
He talked as informally as if he had been 
talking all the time. 

“What was my amazement, when Cal- 
la uttered a little scream, and, rushing 
up to Mr. Ranier, exclaimed, ‘ Arthur— 
Arthur, that is our deliverer! I am sure 
it is the same kind friend who saved us 
from that frightful dog. I should know 
him anywhere.’ Now, how, under the 
canopy, Calla could get such a notion in- 
to her head, I can’t tell, for I am sure the 
men and boys who chased that brute 
away told us distinctly that the dog was 
not mad at all. Arthur seemed equally 
affected. But John Bendleton, who nev- 
er gets excited, told them they must be 
dreaming, and had better keep still, for 
he wanted to hear the sermon. 

“Well, it was no sermon, after all; or, 
if it were, it was the most original that 
ever I did hear, and, besides, I felt wor- 
ried all the time lest John, who is inces- 
santly going after what he calls ‘advanc- 
ed thoughts,’ and ‘the spirit of the age,’ 
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and allsuch new-fangled ultraisms, which, 
he says, he is sure ‘won’t hurt the gos- 
pel any more than clouds hurt the sky,’ 
might imbibe some of their heresies; 
and the people at Haldon are orthodoxy 
itself—in fact, they do say that that old 
Mrs. Berumpt drove away the last min- 
ister, because he, one time, intimated 
that he thought Socrates and Plato were 
almost Christian men. She remarked, 
that, ‘as a Christian woman, it would 
have delighted her to burn them both 
alive, and the man who preached such 
sentiments along with them.’ But John 
Bendleton will listen to these people; 
and he has such a memory, that he 
has been busy, ever since the address, 
writing up what he calls ‘the Ultrawan 
scheme of things.’ The Senior Gabriel 
made a jubilant discourse. He had been 
absent on some errand of business, or 
discovery, in which he claimed to have 
succeeded. As far as I can make out, 
Ultrawa is a sort of school of science, or 
a social clan, engaged in experiments. 
They believe that the present human 
family have a priesthood, on behalf of a 
higher generation to come, and that, by 
and by, a perfect man will arrive, who, 
ruling over that superior humanity, shall 
restore as much of the lower creature- 
hood as shall be surviving when he ap- 
pears. By that time, they think, the 
globe will be shrunken to solidity, and 
crystallized in quality, and all surviving 
organisms, endowed with richer natures, 
shall render thisa scene of bliss and beau- 
ty hitherto unknown. They believe that 
mankind are now advancing toward a sym- 
pathetic intercourse with Nature, through 
discovery of its vital essences and forces, 
and that these will presently disclose that 
elixir of life which the ancients dreamed 
of, and that philosopher’s stone which is 
a clue to the elemental secrets. Their 
watchword — ‘ Amban’—as nearly as I 
can understand the explanation, has a 
twofold meaning. Whether derived from 
the Latin ado, signifying ‘both,’ or from 
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the Greek amébaino, signifying ‘to go for- 
ward,’ or without reference to these, it 
combines their idea, meaning ‘the two,’ 
and also ‘onward,’ or ‘the going.’ I 
should translate it by a paraphrase, ‘for- 
ward together.’ That other word, so 
musical on their lips, ‘ Aschremaddelin- 
den,’ may be rendered ‘The secret told 
—the harmony revealed.’ 

“Calla says I must write a poem, 
translating the chorus into our stanza; 
and Arthur says he will have it set to 
music. But when John talked of having 
it sung by the choir at Haldon, I thought 
of that fearful Mrs. Berumpt, and, be- 
sides, I am too bewildered. 

“For themselves, the Ultrawans hold 
that they have an immediate mission, in 
two functions—one to discover that elix- 
ir; the other to make announcement to 
the animals of their coming jubilee. I 
infer that a small part of this commis- 
sion was to be accomplished by the pres- 
ent society in this locality, and, that be- 
ing effected, a colonial detachment is 
to resume the errand, at a point many 
leagues hence, somewhere near the bor- 
der of this hemisphere. 

“From the way in which Senior Ga- 
briel closed his address, and from the 
rapture of the assembled people, it is 
evident that the day after to- morrow is 
to be a great day with them, and they 
look for something remarkable to hap- 
pen. ‘Another day but one,’ said the 
speaker, ‘the Crystal Hill will unfold it- 
self. The lost will be found.’ When he 
ceased, the fervor of the throng became 
such as to baffle description. They all 
congratulated one another and clasped 
hands, men and women indiscriminately, 
and one of them—a big, strange man—in 
his excitement, was going to mistake me 
for a member of the order. I gave a lit- 
tle shriek, which made him look hurt 
and perplexed, he evidently meaning no 
harm. I looked for Calla, but she had 
disappeared, and so had Viva. 


“The day after to-morrow! But, by 
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that time, we shall have reached home.” 
Next day but one— 


MISS PERLEY’S JOURNAL RESUMED. 
“ Zater.—I said we should not be here 
to-day; but here we are. Calla’s father 
has come. It seems that a countryman, 
by the name of Cham, came up from 
Bay Coast to Morford, and brought 
some papers concerning Calla’s prop- 
erty. While he was there, the young 
Ultrawans had been to Haldon, and 
left word with father and mother that 
John and I were safe, and then sent 
the wild forester that puts ‘that is’ so 
much between his words, to let Mr. 
Conrad know Calla’s whereabouts. 
“This Mr. Cham knew this Mr. Hunt- 
er, and persuaded him to guide Mr. Con- 
rad to the spot; and, striking through the 
Morford woods by a track known only 
to himself, Hunter brought Mr. Conrad 
here, just as the company were breaking 
up with such enthusiasm. Viva saw 
them approaching, or, as she said, ‘felt’ 
them, and took Calla out to meet them. 
So we have remained for another day. I 
only hope and trust that these strange 
people will not spoil John Bendleton, 
by putting their crazy notions into his 
head. I desire John to be a sound 
man, and a good old-fashioned preach- 
er. He don’t mix much with them, but 
he seems to be going off into a brown 
study half the time, sitting by himself. 
I spoke to him just now about it. When 
he lifted up his head, I thought I saw 
tears in his eyes, and I said: ‘What's 
the matter, John? Does anything trou- 
ble you? Are youchanged tome?’ He 
looked up and tried to laugh, and an- 
swered: ‘ Nonsense, Jenny, dear. I was 
only thinking out a sermon.’ But I am 
sure I saw tears in his eyes. 
“Something, also, has come between 
Arthur and Calla. Surely, that can nev- 
er be! They keepapart. She trembles 
when I speak of him; and he turns pale 
at her approach. Can it be Viva who is 
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bringing such a thing about? Calla has 
spent all the morning with Viva. She 
neglects Arthur, and is reserved even 
toward me. Can Arthur be such a silly 
as to be jealous of that? I wish we were 
at home.” 


MISS PERLEY’S JOURNAL RESUMED. 


“ Third Evening.—What an eventful 
day! My thoughts area whirligig. But 
I will try to begin at the beginning, for I 
desire to keep this diary as neat as my 
room. It would be vain for me to attempt 
any description of yesterday afternoon, 
after Senior Gabriel had concluded his 
speech. Such a feast! I was almost 
ashamed of Mr. Bendleton again. After- 
ward, such happy groups dispersed 
through the glades and groves! For it 
appears that these people mark a festi- 
val, not as some do, by idleness, but by 
interchanges of their favorite work; those 
who have been given to one pursuit or 
experiment introducing another to it, and 
the other returning the compliment, amid 
universal merriment, until the sunset an- 
them recalls them all. 

“Early this morning, Calla Conrad 
was gone away with Viva, for a long 
time. When they came back, there 
hung upon her neck a ribbon, or guard- 
chain — apparently woven of grass — 
and, attached to it, what I first took 
for a semicircular silver medal. I 
thought it odd that she should wear 
such a school- girl looking badge, like a 
reward of merit. I soon perceived that 
it was a stone of a deep changeable blue 
hue, almost azure. She explained to 
me how she came by it. It seems that 
the wild forester —the ‘that is’ man— 
had somewhere met the husband of that 
gruff woman who helped us on the shore 
—she goes by the name of Mrs. Veck— 
and that he, in remorse for his past life, 
imagining himself dying, handed him a 
little packet containing what he thought 
tobeacoin. He charged Hunter to car- 
ry this to his wife, whom he had desert- 
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ed long ago, with his last message of 
repentance. On looking at it, Mrs. 
Veck saw, in a moment, that it was no 
coin, but some kind of trinket or keep- 
sake —‘jool,’ as she called it—and was 
going to put it away, as she hates all ar- 
tificial things. Suddenly, she said, ‘I'll 
make that ’ere jool a present to the little 
Viffer.’ So she came up with it, in the 
afternoon, to a spot where she often sees 
Viva standing under a tree, and there 
she found Calla with her. 

“This Mrs. Sally Veck, who has fine 
feelings under her crusty rudeness, seems 
fairly to worship ‘the little Viffer;’ and 
having twined the grassy string and 
strung the ‘jool’ on it, she extended it 
to Viva, while Calla stood there, saying: 
‘Them’s for the beauties, sich as you. 
I don’t want no shining show-pins ’round 
me—no splendifiers for Sel Vick; they 
hev no call.’ The instant Viva took the 
keepsake in her hand, Calla says it fill- 
ed her with excitement, and the stone 
began to flash like a gem, and even to 
throb and quiver with a kind of inward 
motion. I should have ascribed all this 
statement to Calla’s imagination, at see- 
ing Viva so excited, were it not for what 
has since transpired. Viva stood gaz- 
ing at the stone, or within it, rather, for 
a few seconds, when she suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘ The lost is found !’—an excla- 
mation which, to be sure, I have heard 
her make before—kissed Calla with great 
emotion, and placed the charm about her 
neck. It lay still enough there, and has 
become duller. Now, as I see, it takes 
a blue-white tint—sky color. It seems 
to affect Callastrangely. Sheis thought- 
ful, pensive, and changed to us all. Ar- 
thur came to meet her, but all he could 
get her to say, was, ‘Please, Arthur — 
dear Arthur—go away. I must get 
strong enough to leave you.’ He fairly 
shook like one in an ague or convulsion, 
but retired, without reproaching her. 

“Calla complained of being very tired, 
and early fell into a heavy sleep. I was 
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fearful lest she were going to have a fe- 
ver. But, when I awoke in.the night, I 
missed her from the room, and the mo- 
ment I heard that silvery song of the 
enchantress, issuing from the depth of 
the forest, I felt in my bones that Calla 
was in her company. I fell asleep again 
myself, and waking, after sunrise, there 
sat Calla, up and dressed, looking com- 
posed and peaceful now, although a lit- 
tle haggard. 

“T thought it hizh time to take this 
matter in hand. So I spoke to her, 
sharply: ‘Now, Miss Conrad, how long 
are these goings-on to last? You dis- 
tress us all. You'll die, or disgrace 
yourself next, Calla, darling.’ 

“She only answered, in a kind of 
dreamy way: ‘Hush, Jenny, dear. We 
shall know more to-day.’ 

“ And to-day we do know more than 
I ever dreamed of, I am sure. The 
mystery is solved! The Ultrawans 
have recognized young Ranier —our 
Arthur—as the leader of their next col- 
onial advance, and my Calla Conrad as 
his companion. 

“This is the way it has all come about: 
An aged couple, by the name of Jans- 
chill, who were sent over here to bring 
some relics belonging to the legends of 
the community, got into conversation 
with Arthur, being very much impress- 
ed by a likeness, on his part, to a min- 
iature which lay in the casket they had 
brought. This casket contained, be- 
sides the miniature, another curious 
mineral, or tablet, of peculiar shape— 
the exact counterpart of the ‘jool’ which, 
through Mrs. Veck’s hand, came to Viva, 
and from her to Calla. The one brought 
by the Janschills was already in the pos- 
session of Senior Gabriel. 

“Old Janschill and his wife were struck 
at once by Arthur’s resemblance to the 
miniature; and another person came 
upon the scene—a very curious charac- 
ter, called ‘The Lady Triddles’—whom 
we had regarded, from her eccentric 
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manner and speech, as deranged. This 
lady took a strong liking to Arthur, and 
when she heard Janschill and his wife 
recalling scenes of her own childhood— 
for she had been a native of the same 
town—she remembered to have seen 
that very miniature in her own grand- 
father’s house, in Europe, years ago. 
Up to this time, no particular attention 
had been paid to Arthur’s name; it be- 
ing an Ultrawan custom to treat a guest 
or stranger as entitled to honor by that 
position, without requiring his name, or 
association in the outer world. But, as 
soon as these parties found out that Ar- 
thur was ‘a Ranier,’ and that the like- 
ness in the locket put him in mind of an 
old picture which his mother used to 
keep—he is an orphan now—they fell 
to talking eagerly of many reminiscen- 
ces. They quickly traced his lineage. 
Arthur Ranier turns out to be the only 
surviving descendant, in the male line, of 
the Ranier family, honored among them 
as of the lineage of their society; while 
Calla Conrad proves to be the last de- 
scendant of Celeste Ranier, who mar- 
ried that Monard who was killed by his 
twin brother. Senior Gabriel explained 
it all to-day to the assembly. 

“There had been a traditional prophe- 
cy in this family, since the struggles of the 
Christian church in Switzerland, when 
a nobleman of the name of Ranier had 
sacrificed his wealth and laid down his 
life, a martyr for the truth. The tradi- 
tion of the prophecy was, that in this lin- 
eage there should come the herald of 
the new era—the era of emancipation 
for the inferior creaturehood, and great 
discoveries in natural science. The vis- 
ion had been disturbed by a cloudiness 
which portended an intervening tragedy, 
such as, for more than a century, should 
delay the prospect. 

“Such a thing happened in their his- 
tory. But when Celeste Ranier Monard 


lay dying, she foresaw the coming renew- 
al of the vision, and afterward it was 
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revealed to Andreas, the founder of the 
Ultrawans, while he was a hermit in the 
Switzerland wilderness. The school, or 
society, which he founded, was instruct- 
ed that there are three magnetic cen- 
tres on this globe, in each of which there 
is a Crystal Hill to be unfolded at the 
close of each successive era, at which 
point the society is to derive fresh force 
for study and inventions, and the an- 
imal creation fresh intelligence. The 
distances between these centres were 
calculated in advance for them, by one 
Lonbergh, an astronomer. The first 
measurement brought them to Ultrawa, 
where they have already made such 
progress, and lived in a community of 
happiness. 

“So soon as the leaders of further 
emigration are anointed, the colony 
in this region subsides into an ordina- 
ry agricultural settlement; while these 
fresh explorers, with a small, select band, 
make for their new home, where this pre- 
ternatural force and intelligence will be 
supplied in larger measure. These cal- 
culations fix the next station somewhere 
within the coast ranges of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

“As soon as Senior Gabriel had ex- 
plained these things, he took from its 
case the sacred tablet, brought by 
Janschill, and handed it to Viva. The 
child gazed and pondered until her very 
eyes seemed to grow pale and old. Sud- 
denly they sparkled with rapture, and 
she stepped to the side of Arthur Ra- 
nier, in a delighted way, and hung the 
stone about his neck. She then led him 
eagerly to Calla, and placed their hands 
together; while Gabriel Ambrose, who 
was standing in majestic silence, laid his 
hands upon their heads, and murmured 
audibly, but what he said I could not 
make out. If anything could have in- 
creased my amazement, it was the course 
of Calla’s father, who stood looking on. 
Stepping forward, he took both stones 
in his hands, as they hung from their 
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happy young necks, and carefully com- 
pared them. Then he kissed Calla on 
the cheek, and Arthur on the brow, and 
walked back silently, his face beaming 
with emotion, but his whole manner in- 
dicating nothing like the surprise which 
I should have anticipated. 

“T must stop writing, now, or I shall 
faint. I have been too much excited by 
what next occurred.” 


MISS PERLEY’S JOURNAL RESUMED. 

“ Home,near Haldon. Twoweeks lat- 
er.—Overcome by the scenes I had wit- 
nessed, I came away next day, the young 
Ultrawans guiding Mr. Bendleton and 
myself out upon the road homeward. 
Calla and her father, with Arthur Ranier, 
were to remain a day longer, and then 
return to Bay Coast, to make ready 
for the wedding. I shall rejoin them 
there in another fortnight, to be with 
my darling for a few days, before losing 
her forever. She has promised to tell 
me all that happened after I left, and 
about her parting with that angelic child. 

“T have but little more to write, and 
yet, how much! On that Jubilee Day, 
as soon as Mr. Conrad and the Senior 
Ambrose had given their blessing to 
the young couple, the people wheeled, 
and formed a semicircle around the 
hill in which I had seen the excava- 
tion. There they stood, in profoundest 
stillness, while Gabriel Ambrose, to- 
gether with six of the oldest men and 
six of the oldest women in the company, 
descended into the opening of the hill, 
and Arthur and Calla accompanied them. 
They remained there for what seemed to 
me an hour, but John says it was not 
half so long. All stood in breathless 
hush ; and when they re-appeared, I saw 
that the two tablets had been joined to- 
gether, forming a star-shaped disk, 
which emitted little jets of lustre, like 
electric sparks, for several moments aft- 
erward. It turned into the color and 
action of a deep-blue eye. I felt sure it 
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looked about, and looked at each in turn. 
If not a look —a living look — what was 
it? As soon as the lustre faded, and the 
jets expired, Arthur, who held it in his 
hand, replaced it in the socket of its lit- 
tle case. The Senior Gabriel then said, 
slowly and with great solemnity: ‘The 
two are one. The lost is found.’ The 
people repeated this aloud—‘The two 
are one. The lost is found.’ Then 
the hymn arose again. The people— 
how they shouted! how they whispered ! 
‘Amban !’—at first, likeacry; ‘Aschre- 
maddelinden !’— like a lover’s whisper ; 
then, with such a roaring shout as never 
split my ears before—‘Amban! Amban! 
Amban!’ Theyall dispersed; the woods 
became silent, and the scene apparently 
a solitude. 

I learned from Calla strange things— 
that these two minera! fragments are 
the hemispheres of an aerolite, or me- 
teoric stone, which fell from above in 
the year 1693—an era of much moment 
for the truth—that very year when the 
great earthquake in Europe destroyed 
100,000 persons and fifty-four cities; that 
it was committed to a man regarded as 
the purest and most unselfish of his 
time, who was instructed that it would 
soon part in twain, and that each half 
would share a spectacle of the earth’s 
curse; the one lying amid strife and 
shame, and the other lying in a grave 
—types of man’s trouble and Nature’s 
subjugation; until at length, recovered, 
re-united, as types of the coming glory, 
they should constitute a lens, or talis- 
manic key to Nature’s secrets. Many 
such weird things Calla had imbibed; 
but I could see her only for a few mo- 
ments at a time—nor could I bear to 
hear more then. We are soon to meet 
at Bay Coast. 
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“John Bendleton has got a call to that 
village by the sea. I am so glad. He 
made up his mind to decline the one at 
Haldon. I amglad of that, too. He is 
too radical. The first Sunday after we 
got back, he preached there. Such odd, 
unfortunate selections! In the morning 
he chose his text in Revelations v: 13— 
‘And on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are 7x the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying....’ He 
undertook to show, that creatures under 
the earth and in the sea really know and 
praise God. And in the afternoon he 
preached on the sixth and seventh verses 
of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, about 
the cow and the bear, and all the animal 
tribes, sharing the millennium. That 
awful Mrs. Berumpt was terribly put out. 
She said, she feared he was ‘tinctured 
with rationalism,’ and ‘no rational man 
should stand in the Haldon pulpit while 
her head was hot.’ She told John him- 
self, that the morning text ‘must be 
a mistranslation, or misprint.’ She re- 
membered no such text when she was 
young. She said, the afternoon text was 
‘only a figure,’ and didn’t ‘mean any- 
thing,’ and it was ‘wrong to preach that 
it did.’ John replied, that there was a 
‘diversity of sentiment about that.’ She 
answered him, sharply, that there could 
be “no diversity, for I read Scott’s Com- 
mentary, and Scott has no diversity— 
no diversity at all.” The Misses Angie 
and Effie Matilda Stout now say, that 
John ‘may be a passable preacher,’ but 
that ‘one who is reported to go about 
on tourishes and flourishes with a sen- 
timental girl’ [that’s me], ‘is not deep 
enough for them.’ John smiles, and says, 
‘I fear not. At any rate, they are too 
deep for me.’ 

“So we go to Bay Coast, after all.” 
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YING between the 121st and 122d 
degrees of west longitude, and 
crossed by the boundary-line between 


the States of California and Oregon, is 


the water-shed that supplies the sources 
of the Sacramento and Klamath rivers. 
Traversed by irregular and broken ridges 
of basalt, evidently torn asunder by vio- 
lent natural convulsions, and abounding 
in volcanic scoria, this region is, gener- 
ally, inhospitable and sterile. Between 
the broken mountain ranges are exten- 
sive plateaus covered with wild sage and 
chemisal, a little bunch and rye grass, 
and having all the characteristics of 
the sage-plains of western Nevada. 
Throughout this region are numerous 
lakes ; among which, and lying east and 
west along the forty-second parallel, 
are Little Klamath, Rhett, and Clear 
lakes. This is the home of the Modoc 
Indians, whose bold deeds and defiant 
attitude to the military forces of the 
Government have attracted so much at- 
tention. 

Physically, and in point of intelli- 
gence, this tribe are superior to the 
average American Indian. Subsisting 
almost entirely by the chase, the men are 
lithe and enduring, courageous and in- 
dependent —some of them really hand- 
some types of humanity; and their 
recent decided repulse of a force of reg- 
ulars and volunteers, five times their 
number, shows that they must not be 
confounded with the Diggers of the Pa- 
cific slope. Once a numerous, powerful, 
and warlike people, like the tribe of Ish- 
mael, their hands were ever raised against 
all others, and their aggressive spirit 
kept them in continual warfare. Their 
country was rich in everything necessary 
to sustain aboriginal life. The little val- 


leys and plateaus were dotted with an- 
telope; the timbered ridges sheltered 
large herds of deer; the Klamath River 
—theirs to where it breaks through the 
Siskiyou range to the westward —and 
Lost River, connecting Clear and Rhett 
lakes, were teeming with fish. The sa- 
mas-root, an exceedingly nutritious ar- 
ticle of food, was found everywhere. 
The marshes around the lakes produced 
tons of wocas, the seed of the water- 
lily; and their waters were alive with 
wild-fowl of every description. Like the 
nomads of the East, the habitations of 
this people were anywhere in the vi- 
cinity of water; for the raids of their 
equally warlike neighbors had taught 
them the folly of wasting labor on per- 
manent abiding-places. They are usu- 
ally made by the erection of willow- 
poles, gathered together at the top, like 
the skeleton frame of an inverted bas- 
ket, and covered with matting woven 
with the tule of the marshes. The earth 
in the centre scooped out, and thrown 
up in a low, circular embankment, pro- 
tects the family from the winds; and, 
while readily built and easily taken down, 
these frail dwellings are comparatively 
comfortable. 

It is difficult even to approximate the 
probable, number of this people, when 
in their undisturbed aboriginal glory, and 
before their contact with the superior 
civilization, whose vices, only, seem to 
be attractive to the savage nature. In- 
dians have no Census Bureau; and, in- 
deed, nearly all tribes have a supersti- 
tious aversion to answering any ques- 
tions as to their numbers. The Modocs 
are like all others, and, when questioned 
on the subject, only point to their coun- 
try, and say, that “once it was full of 
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people.” The remains of their ancient 
villages, found along the shores of the 
lakes, on the streams, and in the vicin- 
ity of springs, seem to corroborate this 
statement; and one ranch alone, the re- 
mains of which are found on the western 
shore of Little Klamath Lake, must 
have contained more souls than are now 
numbered in the whole Modoc nation. 
Only 400, by official count, left of a tribe 
that must have numbered thousands! 
Some of the causes of the immense de- 
crease of this people can be traced to 
their deadly conflicts with the early set- 
tlers of northern California and southern 
Oregon. They were in open and un- 
compromising hostility to the Whites, 
stubbornly resisting the passage of emi- 
grant trains through their country; and 
the bloody atrocities of these Arabs of 
the West are still too well remembered. 
As early as 1847, following the route 
taken by Fremont the previous year, a 
large portion of the Oregon immigration 
passed through the heart of the Modoc 
country. From the moment they left 
the Pit River Mountains, their travel 
was one of watchful fear and difficulty, 
the road winding through dangerous 
cafions, and passing under precipitous 
cliffs that afforded secure and impene- 
trable ambush. Bands of mounted war- 
riors hovered near them by day, watch- 
ing favorable opportunities to stampede 
their cattle, or pick off any strav or un- 
wary traveler. Nor were the « unts 
safe bynight. Thecamping-pla _vere 
anticipated by the enemy —dark shad- 
ows crept among the sage and tall rye- 
grass, and, when least expecting it, ev- 
ery bush would seem to harbor a dusky 
foe, and the air be full of flying arrows. 
If the train were small, or weak in num- 
bers, the Indians would be bolder, and 
not satisfied with shooting or stamped- 
ing cattle, but would waylay and attack 
it in open daylight. 

In 1852, a small train, comprising only 
eighteen souls— men, women, and chil- 
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dren—attempted to reach Oregon by the 
Rhett Lake route. For several days, 
after leaving the valley of Pit River, 
they had traveled without molestation, 
not having seen a single Indian; when, 
about midday, they struck the eastern 
shore of Rhett Lake, and imprudently 
camped under a bluff, now known as 
“Bloody Point,” fordinner. These poor 
people felt rejoiced to think that they 
had so nearly reached their destination 
in safety; nor dreamed that they had 
reached their final resting-place, and 
that soon the gray old rocks above them 
were to receive a baptism that would 
associate them for ever with a cruel and 
wanton massacre. Theirtired cattle were 
quietly grazing, and the little party were 
eating their meal in fancied security, 
when suddenly the dry sage- brush was 
fired, the air rang with demoniac yells, and 
swarthy and painted savages poured by 
the score from the rocks overhead. in 
a few moments the camp was filled with 
them, and their bloody work was soon 
ended. Only one of that ill-fated party es- 
caped. Happening to be out, picketing 
his horse, when the attack was made, he 
sprang upon it, bare-backed, and never 
drew rein until he had reached Yreka, a 
distance of sixty miles. 

The menof early times in these mount- 
ains were brave and chivalrous men. In 
less than twenty-four hours, a mounted 
force of miners, packers, and prospect- 
ors — men who feared no living thing — 
were at the scene of the massacre. The 
remains of the victims were found, shock- 
ingly mutilated, lying in a pile with their 
broken wagons, and half charred; but 
not an Indian could be found. 

It was not until the next year that the 
Modocs were punished for this cruel 
deed. An old mountaineer, named Ben 
Wright—one of those strange beings 
who imagine that they are born as in- 
struments for the fulfillment of the Red 
man’s destiny— organized an independ- 
ent company at Yreka, in 1853, and went 
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into the Modoc country. The Indians 
were wary, but Ben was patient and en- 
during. Meeting with poor success, and 
accomplishing nothing except protection 
for incoming emigrants, he improvised 
an“‘emigrant train” with which to decoy 
the enemy from the cover of the hills 
and ravines. Winding slowly among the 
hills and through the sage-plains, Ben’s 


canvas-covered wagons rolled quietly’ 


along, camping at the usual watering- 
places, and apparently in a careless and 
unguarded way. Every wagon was filled 
with armed men, anxious and willing to 
be attacked. The ruse failed, however; 
for the keen-sighted Indians soon per- 
ceived that there were no women or 
children with the train, and its careless 
movements were suspicious. After sev- 
eral months of unsatisfactory skirmish- 
ing, Ben resolved on a change of tactics. 
Surprising a small party of Modocs, in- 
stead of scalping them, he took them to 
his camp, treated them kindly, and mak- 
ing them a sort of Peace Commission, 
sent them with olive- branches, in the 
shape of calico and tobacco, back to 
their people. Negotiations for a general 
council to arrange a treaty were opened. 
Others visited the White camp; and 
soon the Modocs, who had but a faint 
appreciation of the tortuous ways of 
White diplomacy, began to think that 
Ben was a very harmless and respect- 
able gentleman. A spot on the north 
bank of Lost River, a few hundred yards 
from the Natural Bridge, was selected 
for the council. On the appointed day, 
fifty-one Indians (about equal in number 
to Wright’s company) attended, and, as 
agreed upon by both parties, no weap- 
ons were brought to the ground. A 
number of beeves had been killed, pres- 
ents were distributed, and the day pass- 
ed in mutual professions of friendship ; 
when Wright—whose quick, restless eye 
had been busy — quietly filled his pipe, 
drew a match, and lit it. This was the 
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pre-concerted signal. As the first little 
curling wreath of smoke went up, fifty 
revolvers were drawn from their places 
of concealment by Wright’s men, who 
were now scattered among their intend- 
ed victims ; a few moments of rapid and 
deadly firing, and only two of the Mo- 
docs escaped to warn their people ! 

The Scotch have given us a proverb, 
that “He maun hae a lang spoon wha 
sups wi’ the deil;” and it may be Wright 


‘thought so. Perhaps the cruel and mer- 


ciless character of these Indians justi- 
fied an act of treachery, now passed 
into the history of the country; but, 
certainly, the deed was not calculated to 
inspire the savage heart with a high re- 
spect for the professed good faith and 
fair-dealing of the superior race. Ben 
Wright is gone now—killed by an Indian 
bullet, while standing in the door of his 
cabin, at the mouth of Rogue River. 
No man may judge him; but, to this 
hour, his name is used by Modoc moth- 
ers to terrify their refractory children 
into obedience. The Modocs were now 
filled with revenge, and their depreda- 
tions continued, till it became absolutely 
necessary for the Territorial Governor 
of Oregon to send armed expeditions 
against them. For several years, they 
were pursued by volunteer forces through 
their rugged mountains, where they con- 
tinued the unequal warfare with a daunt- 
less spirit; but, year after year, the num- 
ber of their warriors was diminishing. 
In 1864, when old Sconchin buried 
the hatchet and agreed to war with the 
pale-faces no more, he said, mournfully : 
“Once my people were like the sand 
along yon shore. Now I call to them, 
and only the wind answers. Four hun- 
dred strong young men went with me to 
war with the Whites; only eighty are 
left. We will be good, if the White 
man will let us, and be friends forever.” 
And this old Chief has kept his word — 
better, perhaps, than his conquerors have 
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theirs. The Modocs themselves offer a 
better reason for the great decrease of 
their people. They say that within the 
memory of many of this generation, the 
tribe were overtaken by a famine that 
swept off whole ranches, and they speak 
of it as if remembered like a fearful 
dream. As is usual with savages, the 
chief labor of gathering supplies of all 
kinds, except those procured by fishing 
and the chase, devolved upon the Mo- 
doc women, Large quantities of Aamas 
and wocas were always harvested, but 
the predatory character of the surround- 
ing tribes made it dangerous to store 
their food in the villages, and it was cus- 
tomary to caché it among the sage-brush 
and rocks, which was done so cunning- 
ly that an enemy might walk over the 
hiding-places without suspicion. Snow 
rarely fell in this region sufficiently deep 
to prevent access to the cachés; but the 
Modocs tell of one winter when they 
were caught by a terrible storm, that 
continued until the snow was more than 
seven feet in depth over the whole coun- 
try, and access to their winter stores im- 
possible. The Modocs, like all other 
Indians, have no chronology; they do 
not count the years, and only reckon 
their changes by the seasons of summer 
and winter. Remarkable events are re- 
membered only as coincident with the 
marked periods of life; and, judging 
from the probable age of the survivors 
of that terrible famine, it must have oc- 
curred over forty years ago, long before 
any of the tribe had ever looked upon 
the face of a White stranger. These 
wild people generally regard such oc 
currences with superstitious horror; they 
rarely speak of the dead, and even long 
residence among the Whites does not 
remove a superstition that fo-bids them 
to mention even a dead relative by name. 
From those who have lived among the 
Whites since early childhood, the par- 
ticulars of this season of suffering and 
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desolation are obtained; and they say 
that their parents who survived it still 
speak of that dreadful winter in shud- 
dering whispers. 

It seems that the young men of the 
tribe had returned, late in the season, 
from a successful hunt, when a heavy 
snow- storm set in; but these people— 
like children, in many things—had no 
apprehension, as their present wants 
were supplied. But the storm increas- 
ed in fury and strength; the snow fell in 
blinding sheets, for days and days, till it 
had covered bush, and stunted tree, and 
plain, and rock, and mountain, and ev- 
ery landmark was obliterated. The sur- 
vivors tell of frantic efforts to reach the 
cachés; how strong men returned to their 
villages, weak and weary with tramping 
through the yielding snow in search of 
the hidden stores. They tell how the 
little brown faces of the children, pinch- 
ed with hunger, drove the men out again 
and again in search of food, only to re- 
turn, empty-handed and hopeless; how 
everything that would sustain life—deer 
and antelope skins, their favorite dogs 
—even the skins of wild fowl, used as 
bedding, were devoured; how, when ev- 
erything that could be used as food was 
gone, famine made women out of strong, 
brave warriors, and a dreadful stillness 
fell upon all the villages. They tell how 
death crept into every house, till the liv- 
ing lay down beside the dead and wait- 
ed. After weeks of pinching hunger, 
and when in the last extremity, an op- 
portune accident saved the largest vil- 
lage, on the south-eastern extremity of 
Rhett Lake, from complete extinction. 
A large band of antelope, moving down 
from the hills, probably in search of food, 
attempted to cross an arm of the lake 
only a short distance from the village, 
and were caught in the breaking ice and 
drowned. Those who had sufficient 
strength left, distributed antelope meat 
among the families, and it was then that 
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the shocking fact was discovered that 
some of the starving people had been 
driven to cannibalism. In one house a 
woman was found with the half- eaten 
foot of her husband concealed beneath 
her bed. When wholesome food was 
given her, she went raving mad, and con- 
fessed that she had killed him to save 
her life and the life of her little one. 
The survivors tell how, when the spring 
came, and the grass grew green again 
on the hills, this poor'demented creat- 
ure was missing —decoyed away, per- 
haps, by some friend of her husband, 
and murdered. Some of them, with that 
fondness for the supernatural so strong 
among all savages, aver that, even to 
this day, that woman’s voice is heard 
in mourning lamentation, borne on the 
night-wind from the rugged cliffs on the 
western shore of the lake, often and 
often; and they tell of little piles of rock 
raised by unseen hands along the west- 
ern mountain— Indian signs of sorrow 
and mourning. 
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All accounts agree, that at the open- 
ing of spring it was found that fully one- 
half of the people had perished, and that 
in many houses there was not a sin- 
gle survivor. The details of this fearful 
famine are related so circumstantially by 
different narrators, that there can be but 
little doubt of their correctness. But 
the Modoc nation, certainly once so nu- 
merous, is easily counted now, and their 
days are numbered. The spirit of the 
majority of the tribe is broken; they are 
content to be cooped up within the lim- 
its of a reservation in a country where 
once they were lords, and the superior 
race claims their former possessions by 
the right of might. They are part and 
parcel of that unsolved problem —the 
Red race, created by the same power as 
we, for God’s own purposes. Like the 
rest of the Red people, they are destin- 
ed to speedy extinction; and the last of 
the Modocs, powerful as they have been, 
will probably be seen by the present gen- 
eration of White men. 
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So much of life do we have and hold — 
Clouds and sunshine, pleasure and pain— 

Which shall avail when the tale is told? 
Will it be loss, or will it be gain? 


What of the storms that blow high and low, 
Sweep and dash over sea and shore, 

Down the broad paths where the roses grow, 
Scattering leaves that shall bloom no more? 


What of the hopes that the storms of life 
Battle, baffle, and bring to earth? 

After the struggle, the care and strife, 
Shall it avail when we know their worth? 


Ever and ever the world rolls on— 
Hours, days, and the years fly fast ; 
And joy and pain, as the night and morn, 

Shall be even as one at the last. 


Vor. X1L.—3. 
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IN TWO PARTS.— PART II. 


HE Widow Smiley did not live on 

Clatsop Plains. Ever since the 
great storm at Christmas, when her 
house was carried off its foundations by 
the high tide, she had refused to go back 
to it. When the neighbors heard of her 
husband’s death, they took her over to 
Astoria to see him buried, for there was 
no home to bring him to, and she had 
never returned. Smiley, they say, was 
drowned where he fell, in the streets of 
Astoria, that night of the high tide, be- 
ing too intoxicated to get up. But no- 
body told the widow that. They said to 
her that he stumbled off the wharf, in 
the dark, and that the tide brought him 
ashore; and that was enough for her to 
know. 

She was staying with the family at the 
landing when the news came, two days 
after his death. Joe Chillis brought her 
things down to the landing, and had them 
sent over to Astoria, where she decided 
to stay; and afterward she sold the farm 
and bought a small house in town, where, 
after two or three months, she opened a 
school for young children. And the 
women of the place had all taken to 
making much of Joe Chillis, in consider- 
ation of his conduct during that memo- 
rable time, and of his sufferings in con- 
sequence; for he was laid up a long 
while afterward with that hurt in his 
shoulder, and the consequences of his 
exposure. Mrs. Smiley always treated 
him with the highest respect, and did 
not conceal that she had a great regard 
for him, if he was nothing but an old 
mountain man, who had had a squaw 
wife; which regard, under the circum- 
stances, was not to be wondered at. 

Widow Smiley was young, and pretty, 
and smart; and Captain Rumway, the 


pilot, was dreadfully taken up with her, 
and nobody would blame her for taking 
a second husband, who was able and 
willing to provide well for her. If it 
was to be a match, nobody would speak 
a word against it. It was said that he 
had left off drinking on her account, and 
was building a fine house up on the hill, 
on one of the prettiest lots in town. 
Such was the gossip about Mrs. Smiley, 
a year and a half after the night of the 
high tide. 

It was the afternoon of a July day, in 
Astoria; and, since we have given the 
reader so dismal a picture of December, 
let us, in justice, say a word about this 
July day. All day long the air had been 
as bright and clear as crystal, and the 
sun had sparkled on the blue waters of 
the noblest of rivers without blinding 
the eyes with glare, or sickening the 
senses with heat. Along either shore 
rose lofty highlands, crowned with cool- 
looking forests of dark-green firs. Far 
to the east, like a cloud on the horizon, 
the snowy cone of St. Helen’s Mountain 
stood up above the wooded heights of 
the Cascade Range, with Mount Adams 
peeping over its shoulder. Quite near, 
and partly closing off the view up the 
river, was picturesque Tongue Point— 
a lovely island of green—connected with 
the shore only by a low and narrow isth- 
mus. From this promontory to the 
point below the town, the bank of the 
river was curtained and garlanded with 
blossoming shrubs—mock-orange, hon- 
eysuckle, spirea, aerzfo/ia, crimson roses, 
and clusters of elder- berries, lavender, 
scarlet, and orange—everywhere, except 
where men had torn them away to make 
room for their improvements. 

Looking seaward, there was the long 
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line of white surf which marks where 
sea and river meet, miles away; with the 
cape and light-house tower standing out 
in sharp relief against the expanse of 
ocean beyond, and sailing - vessels lying 
off the bar waiting for Rumway and his 
associates to come off and show them 
the entrance between the sand-spits. 
And nearer, all about on the surface of 
the sparkling river, snowy sails were 
glancing in the sun, like the wings of 
birds that skim beside them. It is hard, 
in July, to believe it has ever been De- 
cember. 

Perhaps Mrs. Smiley was thinking so, 
as from her rose -embowered cottage- 
porch on the hill—not far from Captain 
Rumway’s new house—she watched the 
sun sinking in a golden glory behind 
the light-house and the cape. Her 
school dismissed for the week, and her 
household tasks completed, she was tsk- 
ing her repose in a great sleepy-hollow 
of a chair, near enough to the roses 
to catch their delicate fragrance. Her 
white dress looked fresh and dainty, 
with a rose-colored ribbon at the throat, 
and a bunch of spirea—sea-foam, Willie 
called it—in her gleaming, braided hair. 
Her great gray eyes, neither sad nor 
bright, but sweetly serious, harmonized 
the delicate pure tones that made up her 
person and her dress, leaving nothing to 
be desired, except, perhaps, a sugges- 
tion of color in the clear-white oval of 
her cheeks. And that an accident sup- 
plied. 

For, while the sun yet sent lances of 
gold up out of the sea, the garden - gate 
clicked, and Captain Rumway came up 
the walk. He was a handsome man, of 
fine figure, with a bronzed complexion, 
dark eyes, and hair always becomingly 
tossed up, owing to a slight wave in it, 
and a springy quality it had of its own. 
The sun and sea-air, while they had 
bronzed his face, had imparted to his 
cheeks that rich glow which is often the 
only thing lacking to make a dark face 









beautiful. Looking at him, one could 
hardly help catching something of his 
glow, if only through admiration of it. 
Mrs. Smiley’s sudden color was possi- 
bly to be accounted for on this ground. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Smiley,” he 
said, lifting his hat gracefully. “I have 
come to ask you to walk over and look 
at my house. No, thank you; I will not 
come in, if you are ready for the walk. 
I will stop here and smell these roses 
while you get your hat.” 

“Ts your house so nearly completed, 
then?” she asked, as they went down 
the walk together. 

“So nearly, that I require a woman’s 
opinion upon the inside arrangements ; 
and there is no one whose judgment 
upon such matters I value more than 
yours.” 

“‘T suppose you mean to imply that I 
am a good housekeeper? But there is 
great diversity of taste among good 
housekeepers, Mr. Rumway.” 

“Your taste will suit me—that I am 
sure of. I did not see Willie at home; 
is he gone away?” he asked, to cover 
a sudden embarrassing consciousness. 

“T let him go home with Mr. Chillis, 
last evening, but I expect him home to- 
night.” 

“Poor old Joe! He takes a great 
deal of comfort with the boy. And no 
wonder !—he is a charming child, wor- 
thy such parentage” —glancing at his 
companion’s face. 

“T am glad when anything of mine 
gives Mr. Chillis pleasure,” returned 
Mrs. Smiley, looking straight ahead. 
“T teach Willie to have a great respect 
and love for him. It is the least we can 
do.” 

Rumway noticed the inclusive we, and 
winced. “He is a strange man,” he 
said, by way of answer. 

“A hero!” cried Mrs. Smiley, firmly. 

“And never more so than when in 
whisky,” added Rumway, ungenerously. 
“Younger and more fortunate men 
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have had that fault,” she returned, think- 
ing of Eben. 

“ And conquered it,” he added, think- 
ing of himself. Here we are. Just 
step in this door- way a bit, and look at 
the view. Glorious, isn’t it? I have 
sent for a lot of very choice shrubs and 
trees for the grounds, and mean to make 
this the prettiest place in town.” 

“It must be very pretty, with this 
view,” replied Mrs. Smiley, drinking in 
the beauty of the scene with genuine de- 
light. 

“Please to step inside. Now, it is 
about the arrangement of the doors, win- 
dows, closets, and all that, I wanted ad- 
vice. Iam told that ladies claim to un- 
derstand these things better than men.” 

“They ought, I am sure, since the 
house is alone their realm. What a 
charming room! So light, so airy, with 
such a view! and the doors and windows 
in the right places, too. And this cun- 
I’m 


ning little porch toward the west! 
glad you have that porch, Mr. Rumway. 
I have always said every house should 


have a sunset porch. I enjoy mine so 
much these lovely summer evenings.” 

And so they went through the house: 
she delighted with it, in the main, but 
making little suggestions, here and there; 
he palpitating with her praises, as if they 
had been bestowed on himself. And, 
indeed, was not this house a part of him- 
self, having so many of his sweetest 
hopes built into it? For what higher 
proof does a man give of a worthy love 
than in constructing a bright and cheer- 
ful shelter for the object of it—than in 
making sure of a fitting home? 

“It will lack nothing,” she said, as 
they stood together again on the “sun- 
set porch,” talking of so grouping the 
shrubbery as not to intercept the view. 

“Except a mistress,” he added, turn- 
ing his eyes upon her face, full of in- 
tense meaning. “With the right wom- 
an in it, it will seem perfect to me; with- 
out her, it is nothing but a monument of 
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my folly. There is but one woman I 
ever want to see in it. Can you guess 
who it is? Will you come?” 

Mrs. Smiley looked up into the glow- 
ing face bent over her, searching the 
passionate dark eyes with her clear, cool 
gaze; while slowly the delicate color 
crept over face and neck, as her eyes 
fell before his ardent looks, and she 
drew in her breath quickly. 

“I—I do not know. There are so 
many things to think of.” 

“What things? Let me help you con- 
sider them. If you mean....” 

“QO, mamma—mamma!” shouted Wil- 
lie, from the street. “Here we are, and 
I’ve had such a splendid time. We've 
got some fish for you, too. Are you 
coming right home?” And there, on 
the sidewalk, was Chillis, carrying a bas- 
ket, with his hat stuck full of flowers, 
and as regardless as a child of the droll- 
ery of his appearance. 

Mrs. Smiley started a little as she 
caught the expression of his face, think- 
ing it did not comport with the holiday 
appearance of his habiliments, and has- 
tened at once to obey its silent appeal. 
Rumway walked beside her to the gate. 

“Have you no answer for me?” he 
asked, hurriedly. 

“Give me a week,” she returned, and 
slipped away from him, taking the bas- 
ket from Chillis, and ordering Willie to 
carry it, while she walked by the old 
man’s side. 

“You have been lookin’ at your new 
house?” he remarked. “You need not 
try to hide your secret from me. I see 
it in your face;” and he looked long 
and wistfully upon the rosy record. 

“If you see something in my face, I 
see something in yours. You have a 
trouble—a new pain of some kind. Yes- 
terday you looked forty, and radiant; 
this evening your face is white and 
drawn by suffering.” 

“You do observe the old man’s face 
sometimes, then? That other has noi 
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quite blotted it out? O, my lovely lady! 
How sweet an’ dainty you look, in that 
white dress. It does my old eyes good 
to look at you.” 

“You are never too ill or sad to make 
me pretty compliments, Mr. Chillis. 
Do you know, I think I have grown 
quite vain since I have had you to flat- 
ter me. We constitute a mutual admi- 
ration society, I’m sure.” 

Then she led him into the rose-cov- 
ered porch, and seated him in the 
“sleepy-hollow;” brought him a dish 
of strawberries, and told him to rest 
while she got ready his supper. 

“Rest!” he answered; “/’z not tir- 
ed. Willie an’ I cooked our own sup- 
per, too. So you jest put Willie to bed 
—he’s tired enough, I guess—an’ then 
come an’ talk to me. That’s all I want 
to-night—is jest to hear the White Rose 
talk.” 

While Mrs. Smiley was occupied with 
Willie—his wants and his prattle—her 
guest sat motionless, his head on his 
hand, his elbow resting on the arm of 
the chair. He had that rare repose of 
bearing which is understood to be a sign 
of high breeding, but in him was tem- 
perament, or a quietude caught from 
Nature and solitude. It gave a positive 
charm to his manner, whether animated 
or depressed; a dignified, introspective, 
self-possessed carriage, that suited with 
his powerfully built, symmetrical frame, 
and regular cast of features. Yet, self- 
contained as his usual expression was, 
his face was capable of vivid illumina- 
tions, and striking changes of aspect, 
under the influence of feelings either 
pleasant or painful. In the shadow of 
the rose-vines, and the gathering twi- 
light, it would have been impossible to 
discern, by any change of feature, what 
his meditations might be now. 

“The moon is full to-night,” said 
Mrs. Smiley, bringing out her low rock- 
er and placing it near her friend. “It 
will be glorious on the river, and all the 
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‘young folks’ will be out, I suppose.” 

“Did not Rumway ask you to go? 
Don’t let me keep you at home, ef he 
did.” 

“No; Iam not counted among young 
folks any longer,” returned she, with a 
little sigh, that might mean something 
or nothing. Thena silence fell between 
them for several minutes. It was the 
fashion of these friends to wait for the 
spirit to move them to converse, and not 
unfrequently a silence longer than that 
which was in heaven came between their 
sentences ; but to-night there was thun- 
der in their spiritual atmosphere, and 
the stillness was oppressive. Mrs. Smi- 
ley beat a tattoo with her slipper. 

“Rumway asked you to marry him, 
did he?” began Chillis, at last, in a low 
and measured tone. 

“Yes.” 

* An’ you accepted him?” 

“Not yet”—in a quavering adagio. 

“But you will?” 

“Perhaps so. I do not know”—in a 
firmer voice. 

“Rumway is doin’ well, an’ he is a 
pretty good fellow, as men go. But he 
is not half the man that I was at his age 
—or, rather, that I might have been, ef I 
had had sech a motive for bein’ a man 
as he has.” 

“Tt is not difficult to believe that, Mr. 
Chillis. There is heroic material in you, 
and, I fear, none in Mr. Rumway.” She 
spoke naturally and cheerfully now, as 
if she had no sentiment too sacred to be 
revealed about the person in question. 
“But why was there no motive?” 

“Why? It was my fate; there was 
none—that’s all. I had gone off to the 
mountains when a lad, an’ couldn't git 
back—couldn’t even git letters from 
home. The fur companies didn't allow 
o’ correspondence —it made their men 
homesick. When I came to be a man, 
I did as the other men did, took an In- 
dian wife, an’ became the father 0’ half- 
breed children. I never expected to live 
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any other way than jest as we lived then 
—roamin’ about the mountains, exposed 
to dangers continually, an’ reckless be- 
cause it was no use to think. But, after 
I had been a savage for a dozen years— 
long enough to ruin any man—the fur 
companies began to break up. The bea- 
ver were all hunted out o’ the mount- 
ains. The men were ashamed to go 
home — Indians as we all were —an’ so 
drifted off down here, where it was pos- 
sible to git somethin’ to eat, an’ where 
there was quite a settlement o’ retired 
trappers, missionaries, deserted sailors, 
and such-like Whites.” 

“You brought your families with 
you?” 

“Of course. We could not leave 
them in the mountains, with the chil- 
dren, to starve. Besides, we loved our 
children. They were not to blame for 
bein’ half-Indian; an’ we could not sep- 
arate them from their mothers, ef we 
had a-wished. We did the only thing we 
could do, under the circumstances—mar- 
ried the mothers by White men’s laws, to 
make the children legitimate. Even the 
heads of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were forced to comply with the senti- 
ment of the White settlers ; an’ their de- 
scendants are among the first families of 
Oregon. But they had money an’ po- 
sition; the trappers had neither, though 
there were some spleridid men among 
them—so our families were looked down 
upon. O, White Rose! didn’t I use to 
have some bitter thoughts in those days ? 
for my blood was high blood, in the State 
where I was raised.” 

“I can imagine it, very easily,” said 
Mrs. Smiley, softly. 

“But I never let on. I was wild and 
devil-may-care. To hide my mortifica- 
tion, I faced it out, as well as I could; 
but I wasn’t made, in the beginnin’, for 
that kind o’ life, an’ it took away my 
manhood. After the country began to 
settle up, an’ families—real White fami- 
lies— began to move in, I used to be 
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nearly crazy, sometimes. Many’s the 
day that I’ve rode through the woods, 
or over the prairies, tryin’ to git away 
from myself; but I never said a cross 
word to the squaw wife. Why should I? 
—it was not her fault. Sometimes she 
fretted at me (the Indian women are 
great scolds); but I did not answer her 
back. I displeased her with my vaga- 
bond ways, very likely —her White hus- 
band, to whom she looked for better 
things. I couldn’t work; I didn’t take 
no interest in work, like other men.” 

“QO, Mr. Chillis! was not that a great 
mistake? Would not some kind of am- 
bition have helped to fill up the blank in 
your life?” 

“IT didn’t have any—I couldn’t have 
any, with that old Indian woman sit- 
tin’ there, in the corner o’ my hearth. 
When the crazy fit came on, I jest turn- 
ed my back on home, an’ mounted my 
horse for a long, lonely ride, or went to 
town and drank whisky till I was past 
rememberin’ my trouble. But I never 
complained. The men I associated with 
expected me to amuse them, an’ I gen- 
erally did, with all manner o’ wild freaks 
an’ incredible stories—some o’ which 
were truer than they believed, for I had 
had plenty of adventures in the mount- 
ains. White Rose, do you imagine I 
ever loved that squaw wife o’ mine?” 

“JT remember asking myself such a 
question, that night of the storm, as you 
stood by the fire, so still and strange. 
I was speculating about your history, 
and starting these very queries you have 
answered to-night.” 

* But you have never asked me.” 

“No; how could I? But I am glad 
to know. Now I understand the great 
patience —the tender, pathetic patience 
—which I have often remarked in you. 
Only those who have suffered long and 
silently can ever attain to it.” 

* An’ so people say, ‘Poor old Joe!’ 
an’ they don’t know what they mean, 
when they say it. They think I am a 
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man without the ambitions an’ passions 
of other men; a simple, good fellow, 
without too much brain, an’ only the 
heart of a fool. But they don’t know 
me—they don’t know me!” 

“How could they, without hearing 
what you have just told me, or without 
knowing you as I know you?” 

“They never will know. I don’t want 
to be pitied for my mistakes. ‘Poor old 
Joe’ is proud. as well as poor.” 

Mrs. Smiley sat silent, gazing at the 
river’s silver ripples. Her shapely hands 
were folded in her lap; her whole atti- 
tude quiet, absorbed. Whether she was 
thinking of what she had heard, or wheth- 
er she had forgotten it, no one could 
have guessed from her manner; and 
Chillis could not wait to know. The 
fountains of the deep had been stirred 
until they would not rest. 

“Was there no other question you 
asked yourself about the old mountain 
man, which he can answer? Did you 
never wonder whether he ever had loved 
at all?” 

“You have made me wonder, to-night, 
whether, at some period of your life, 
you have not loved some woman of your 
own race andcolor. You must have had 
some opportunities of knowing White 
women.” 

“Very few. An’ my pride was agin 
seekin’ what I knew was not for me; for 
the woman I fancied to myself was ho 
common White woman. White Rose, I 
carried a young man’s heart in my bos- 
om until I was near sixty, an’ then I 
fost it.’ He put out a hand and touched 
one of hers, ever so lightly. “I need 
not tell you any more.” 

A silence that made their pulses seem 
audible followed this confession. A 
heavy shadow descended upon both 
hearts, and a sudden dreary sense of an 
unutterable and unalterable sorrow bur- 
dened their spirits. 

After a little, “ Mr. Chillis! Mr. Chil- 
lis !”? wailed the woman’s pathetic voice ; 
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and “O, my lovely lady!” sighed the 
man’s. 

“What shall I do? what shall I do? 
Iam sosorry. What shall I do?” 

“Tell me to go. I knew it would 
have to end so. I knew that Rumway 
would drive me to say what I ought not 
to say; for he is not worthy 0’ you—no 
man that I know of is. Ef I was as 
young as he, an’ had his chance, I would 
make myself worthy o’ you, or die. But 
it is too late. Old Joe Chillis may starve 
his heart, as he has many a time starved 
his body in the desert. But I did love 
you so! O,my sweet White Rose, I did 
love you so! always, from the first time 
I saw you.” 

“What is that you say?” said Mrs. 
Smiley, in a shocked voice. 

“ Always, I said, from the first time I 
saw you. My love was true; it did not 
harm you. I said, ‘ Zere is such a wom- 
an as God designed for me. But it is 
too late to have her now. I will jest 
worship her humbly, a great ways off, 
an’ say ‘“‘God bless her !”” when she pass- 
es; an’ think o’ her sweet ways when I 
am ridin’ through the woods, or polin’ 
my huntin’-boat up the sloughs, among 
the willows an’ pond-lilies. She would 
hardly blame me, ef she knew I loved 
her that way.’ 

“ But it grew harder afterwards, White 
Rose, when you were grateful to me, in 
your pretty, womanly way, an’ treated 
me so kindly before all the world, an’ let 
your little boy love me, an’ loved me 
yourself—I knew it—in a gentle, friendly 
fashion. O, but it was sweet !—but not 
sweet enough, sometimes. Ef I have 
been crazed for the lack o’ love in my 
younger days, I have been crazed with 
love since then. There have been days 
when I could neither work nor eat, nights 
when I could not sleep, for thinkin’ o’ 
what might have been, but never could 
be; times when I have been tempted to 
upset my boat in the bay, an’ never try 
to right it. But when I had almost con- 
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quered my madness, that you might 
never know, then comes this Rumway, 
with his fine looks, an’ his fine house, 
an’ his fine professions, an’ blots me 
out entirely; for what will old Joe be 
worth to Madame Rumway, or to Mad- 
ame Rumway’s fine husband ?” 

Mrs. Smiley sat thoughtful and silent 
a long time after this declaration of love, 
that gave all and required so little. She 
was sorry for it; but since it was so, and 
she must know it, she was glad that she 
had heard it that night. She could place 
it in the balance with that other declara- 
tion, and decide upon their relative val- 
ue to her; for she saw, as he did, that 
the two were incompatible—one must be 
given up. 

“Tt is late,” she said, rising. “You 
will come up and take breakfast with 
Willie and I, before you go home? My 
strawberries are in their prime.” 

“T thought you would a-told me to go, 
an’ never come back,” he said, stepping 


out into the moonlight with the elastic 


tread of twenty-five. He stopped and 
looked back at her, with a beaming coun- 
tenance, like a boy’s. 

She was standing on the step above 
him, looking down at him witha pleasant 
but serious expression. “Iam going to 
trust you never to repeat to me what you 
have said to-night. I know I can trust 
you.” 

“So be it, White Rose,” he returned, 
with so rapid and involuntary a change 
of attitude, voice, and expression, that 
the pang of his hurt pierced her heart 
also. But “I know I can trust you,” 
she repeated, as if she had not seen that 
shrinking from the blow. “And I am 
going to try to make your life a little 
pleasanter, and more like other people’s. 
When you are dressed up, and ordered 
to behave properly, and made to look as 
handsome as you can, so that ladies 
shall take notice of you and flatter you 
with their eyes and tongues, and you 
come to have the same interest in the 
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world that other men have—and why 
shouldn’t you ?—then your imagination 
will not be running away with you, or 
making angels out of common little per- 
sons like myself —how dreadfully prosy 
and commonplace you have no idea! 
And I forbid you to allow Willie to stick 
your hat full of flowers, when you go 
fishing together; and order you to make 
that young impudence respectful to you 
on all occasions—asserting your author- 
ity, if necessary. And, lastly, I prefer 
you should not call me Madame Rum- 
way until I have a certified and legal 
claim to the title. Good - night.” 

He stood bare-headed, his face droop- 
ing and half concealed, pulling the with- 
ered flowers out of his hat. Slowly he 
raised it, made a military salute, and 
placed it on his head. “It is for you to 
command and me to obey,” he said. 

“Breakfast at seven o’clock, precise- 
ly,” called out the tuneful voice of Mrs. 
Smiley after him, as he went down the 
garden-path with bent head, walking 
more like an old man than she had ever 
seen him. Then she went into the 
house, closed it carefully, after the man- 
ner of lone women, and went up to her 
room. But deliciously cool and fragrant 
as was the tiny chamber, Mrs. Smiley 
could not sleep that night. Nor did 
Chillis come to breakfast next morning. 

A month passed away. Work was 
suspended on Mr. Rumway’s house, the 
doors and windows boarded up, and the 
gate locked. Everybody knew it could 
mean but one thing—that Mrs. Smiley 
had refused the owner. But the hand- 
some captain put a serene face upon it, 
and kept about his business industrious- 
ly and like a gentleman. The fact that he 
did not return to his wild courses was 
remarked upon as something hardly to 
be credited, but greatly to his honor; for 
it was universally conceded, that such a 
disappointment as his was enough to 
drive almost any man to drink who had 
indulged in it previously; such is the 
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generally admitted frailty of man’s moral 
constitution. 

Toward the last of August, Mrs. Smi- 
ley received avisit from Chillis. He was 
dressed with more than his customary re- 
gard to appearances, and looked a little 
paler and thinner than usual. Other- 
wise, he was just the same as ever; and, 
with no questions asked or answered on 
either side, their old relations were re- 
established, and Willie was rapturously 
excited with the prospect of more Sat- 
urday excursions. Yet there was this 
difference in their manner toward each 
other—that he now seldom addressed 
her as “ White Rose,” and never as “my 
lovely lady ;” while it was she who made 
graceful little compliments to him, and 
was always gay and bright in his com- 
pany, and constantly watchful of his 
comfort orpleasure. She prevailed upon 
him, too, to make calls with her upon 
other ladies; and gave him frequent 
commissions that would bring him in 
contact with a variety of persons. But 
she could not help seeing, that it was 
only in obedience to her wishes that he 
made calls, or mingled with the town- 
people; and when, one evening, return- 
ing together from a visit where he had 
been very much patronized, he had re- 
marked, with a shrug and smile of self- 
contempt, “It is no use, Mrs. Smiley 
—oil an’ water won’t mix,” she had 
given it up, and never more interfered 
with his’old habits. 

So the summer passed, 
came again, with its long rains, dark 
days, and sad associations. Although 
Mrs. Smiley was not at all a “weakly 
woman,” constant effort and care, and 
the absence of anything very flattering 
in her future, or inspiring in her present, 
wore upon her, exhausting her vitality 
too rapidly for perfect health, as the con- 
stantly increasing delicacy of her ap- 
pearance testified. In truth, when the 
spring opened, she found herself so lan- 
guid and depressed as to be hardly able 


and winter 
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to teach, in addition to her house - work. 
Then it was that the gossips took up her 
case once more, and declared, with con- 
siderable unanimity, that Mrs. Smiley 
was pining for the handsome Captain, 
after all, and, if ever she had refused 
him, was sorry for it—thus revenging 
themselves upon a woman audacious 
enough to refuse a man many others 
would have thought “good enough for 
them,” and “too good for” so unappre- 
ciative a person. 

With the first bright and warm weath- 
er, Willie went to spend a week with his 
friend, and Mrs. Smiley felt forced to 
take a vacation. A yachting-party were 
going overto the cape, and Captain Rum- 
way was to take them out over the bar. 
Rumway himself sent an invitation to 
Mrs. Smiley —this being the first offer 
of amity he had felt able to make since 
the previous July. She laughed a little, 
to herself, when the note came (for she 
was not ignorant of the town- tattle — 
what school-teacher ever is ?) and sent an 
acceptance. If Captain Rumway were 
half as courageous as she, the chatterers 
would be confounded, she promised her- 
self, as she made her toilet for the occa- 
sion —not too nice for sea- water, but 
bright, and pretty, and becoming, as her 
toilets always were. 

So she sailed over to the cape with 
the “young folks,” and, as widows can 
—particularly widows who have gossip 
to avenge — was more charming than 
any girl of them all, to others besides 
Captain Rumway. The officers of the 
garrison vied with each other in showing 
her attentions ; and the light-house keep- 
er, in exhibiting the wonders and beau- 
ties of the place, always, if unconsciously, 
appealed to Mrs. Smiley for admiration 
and appreciation. Yet she wore her 
honors modestly, contriving to share this 
homage with some other, and never ac- 
cepting it as all meant for herself. And 
toward Captain Rumway her manner 
was as absolutely free from either co- 
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quetry or awkwardness as that of the 
most indifferent acquaintance. Nobody, 
seeing her perfectly frank yet quiet and 
cool deportment with her former suitor, 
could say, without falsehood, that she in 
any way concerned herself about him; 
and if he had heard that she was pining 
for him, he was probably undeceived dur- 
ing that excursion. Thus she came 
home feeling that she had vindicated 
herself, and with a pretty color in her 
face that made her look as girlish as any 
young lady of them all. 

But, if Captain Rumway had re-open- 
ed an acquaintance with Mrs. Smiley out 
of compassion for any woes she might 
be suffering on his account, or out of a 
design to show how completely he was 
master of himself, or, in short, for any 
motive whatever, he was taken in his own 
devices, and compelled to surrender un- 
conditionally. Like the man in Script- 


ure, out of whom the devils were cast 
only to return, his last estate was worse 


than the first, as he was soon compelled 
to acknowledge; and one of the first 
signs of this relapse into fatuity was the 
resumption of work on the unfinished 
house, and the ornamentation of the 
neglected grounds. 

“T will make it such a place as she 
can not refuse,” he said to himself, more 
or less hopefully. “She will have to 
accept the house and grounds, with me 
thrown in. And whatever she is pining 
for, she és pining, ¢Aa¢ I can see. It 
may be for outdoor air and recreation, 
and the care which a husband only can 
give her. If it be that, she can take 
them along with me.” 

Thus it was, that when Chillis brought 
Willie home from his long visit to the 
woods and streams, he saw the work- 
men busy on the Captain’s house. He 
heard, too, about the excursion to the 
Cape, and the inevitable comments upon 
Rumway’s proceedings. But he said 
nothing about it to Mrs. Smiley, though 
he spent the evening in the snug little 
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parlor, and they talked together of many 
things personally interesting to both; es- 
pecially about Willie’s education aad 
profession in life. 

“He ought to go to college,” said his 
mother. “I wish him to be a scholarly 
man, whatever profession he decides 
upon afterward. I could not bear that 
he should not have a liberal education.” 

“Yes, Willie must be a gentleman,” 
said Chillis ; “for his mother’s sake he 
must be that.” 

“But how to provide the means to 
furnish such an education as he ought 
to have, is what puzzles me,” continued 
Mrs. Smiley, pausing in her needle- 
work to study that problem more close- 
ly, and gazing absently at the face of her 
guest. ‘Will ten years more of school- 
teaching do it, I wonder?” 

“Ten years o’ school-teachin’, an’ 
house - work, an’ sewin’!” cried he. 
“Yes, long before that you will be un- 
der the sod o’ the grave-yard! You 
can not send the boy to college.” 

“Who, then ?””—smiling at his vehe- 
mence. 

“7 wa.” 

“You, Mr. Chillis? I thought....” 
She checked herself, fearing to hurt his 
pride. 

“You thought I was poor, an’ so I 
am, for I never tried to make money. / 
don’t want money. But there is land 
belongin’ to me out in the valley —five 
or six hundred acres —an’ land is grow- 
in’ more valuable every year. Ten 
years from now I reckon mine would 
pay a boy’s schoolin’. So you needn’t 
work yourself to death for that, Mrs. 
Smiley.” 

The tears sprang to the gray eyes 
which were turned upon him with such 
eloquent looks. “It is like you,” she 
said, in a broken voice, “and I have 
nothing to say.” 

“You are welcome to my land, White 
Rose, an’ there is nothin’ Zo be said.” 

Then she bent her head over her sew- 
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ing, feeling, indeed, that there was little 
use for words. 

“Do you know,” he asked, breaking 
a protracted silence, “that you have got 
to give up teachin’ ?” 

“And do what? I might take to gar- 
dening. That would be better, per- 
haps; I have thought about it.” 

“Let me see your hands. They look 
like gardenin’: two rose-leaves! Don’t 
it make me wish to be back in my prime ? 
Work for you! Wouldn’t I love to work 
for you?” 

“And do you not, in every way you 
can? Am I to have no pride about ac- 
cepting so much service? What a poor 
creature you must take me for, Mr. 
Chillis.” 

“There is nothin’ else in the world 
that I think of; nothin’ else that I live 
for; an’ after all it is so little, that I 
can not save you from spoilin’ your 
pretty looks with care. An’ you have 
troubled yourself about me, too; don’t 
think I haven’t seen it. You fret your 
lovely soul about the old man’s trouble, 
when you can’t help it—you, nor no- 
body. An’, after all, what does it mat- 
ter about me? Jam nothin’, and you 
are everything. I want you to remem- 
ber that, and do everything for your own 
happiness without wastin’ a thought on 
me. I am-content to keep my distance, 
ef I only see you happy and well off. 
Do you understand me?” 

Mrs. Smiley looked up with a suffus- 
ed face. “Mr. Chillis,’”? she answered, 
“you make me ashamed of myself and 
my selfishness. Let us never refer to 
this subject again. Work don’t hurt 
me; and since you have offered to pro- 
vide for Willie’s education, you have 
lifted half my burden. Why should you 
stand at a distance to see me happier 
than I am, when I am so happy as to 
have such a friend as you? How am I 
to be happier by your being at a dis- 
tance, who have been the kindest of 
friends? You are out of spirits this 
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evening, and you talk just a little—non- 
sense.” And she smiled at him in a 
sweetly apologetic fashion for the word. 

“That is like enough,” he returned, 
gravely; “but I want you to remember 
my words, foolish or not. Don’t let me 
stand in your light—not for one minute; 
and don’t forgit this: that Joe Chillis is 
happy when he sees the White Rose 
bloomin’ and bright.” 

Contrary to his command, Mrs. Smi- 
ley did endeavor to forget these words 
in the weeks following, when the old 
mountain-man came no more to her 
rose-embowered cottage, and when Cap- 
tain Rumway invented many ingenious 
schemes for getting the pale school- 
teacher to take more recreation and 
fresh air. She endeavored to forget 
them, but she could not, though her re- 
solve to ignore them was as strong as it 
ever had been when her burdens had 
seemed lighter. But in spite of her re- 
solve, and in spite of the fact that it 
could not be said that any encourage- 
ment had been given to repeat his ad- 
dresses, Rumway continued to work at 
his house and grounds steadily, and, to 
all appearance, hopefully. And although 
he never consulted Mrs. Smiley now 
concerning the arrangement of either, 
he showed that he remembered her sug- 
gestions of the year before by following 
them out without deviation. 

Thus quietly, without incident, the 
June days slipped away, and the perfect 
July weather returned once more, when 
there was always a chair or two out on 
the sunset porch at evening. At last 
Chillis re-appeared, and took a seat in 
one of them, quite in the usual way. 
He had been away, he said, attending 
to some business. 

“An’ I have fixed that matter all 
right about the boy’s schoolin’,” he add- 
ed. ‘The papers are made out, in the 
clerk’s office, an’ will be sent to you as 
soon as they are recorded. There are 
five hundred and forty acres, which you 
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will know how to manage better than I 
can tell you. You can sell by and by, ef 
you can’t get the money out of it any 
other way. The taxes won’t be much, 
the land being unimproved.” 

“You do not mean that you have 
deeded all your land to Willie?” cried 
Mrs. Smiley. “I protest against it; he 
must not have it! Would you let us rob 
you?” she asked, wonderingly. “What 
are you to do, by and by, as you say?” 

“Me? I shall do well enough. Mon- 
ey is o’ no use to me. But ef I should 
want a meal ora blanket, that I couldn’t 
git, the boy wouldn’t see me want them 
long. Ef he forgot old Joe Chillis, his 
mother wouldn’t, I reckon.” 

“You pay too high a price for our re- 
membrance, Mr. Chillis; we are not 
worth it. But why do you talk of for- 
getting? You are not going away from 
us?” 

“Yes; I am goin’ to start to- morrow 


for my old stampin’- ground, east 0’ the 


mountains. My only livin’ son is over 
there, somewhar. He don’t amount to 
much—the Indian in him is too strong; 
but, like enough, he will be glad to see 
his father afore I die. An’ I want to 
git away from here.” 

“You will come back? Promise me 
you will come back.” For something 
in his voice, and his settled expression 
of melancholy and renunciation, made 
her fear he was taking this step for a 
reason that could not be named between 
them. 

“Tt is likely,” he said; “but ef I come 
or no, don’t fret about me. Jest remem- 
ber this that I am tellin’ you now. The 
day I first saw you was the most fort- 
unate day o’ my life. Ef I hadn’t a-met 
you, I should have died as I had lived 
—like a creature without a soul. An’ 
now I have a soul, in you. An’ when 
I come to die, as I shall before many 
years, I shall die happy, thinkin’ how 
my old hands had served the sweetest 
woman under heaven, and how they had 
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been touched by hers so kindly, many a 
time, when she condescended to serve 
me.” 

What could she say to a charge like 
this? Yet say something she must, and 
so she answered, that he thought too 
highly of her, who was no better than 
other women; but, that, since in his 
great singleness of heart, he did her this 
honor, to set her above all the world, 
she could only be humbly grateful, and 
wish really to be what in his vivid imag- 
ination she seemed to him. Then she 
turned the talk upon less personal top- 
ics, and Willie was called and informed 
of the loss he was about to sustain; up- 
on which there was a great deal of child- 
ish questioning, and boyish regret for 
the good times no more to be that sum- 
mer. 

‘IT should like to take care of your 
boat,” said he —“ your hunting - boat, I 
mean. If I had it over here, I would 
take mamma down to it every Saturday, 
and she could sew and do everything 
there, just as she does at home; and it 
would be gay, now, wouldn’t it?” 

“The old boat is sold, my boy; that, 
an’ the row-boat, and the pony, too. 
You'll have to wait till I come back for 
huntin’, and fishin’, and ridin’.” 

Then Mrs. Smiley knew almost cer- 
tainly that this visit was the last she 
would ever receive from Joe Chillis, and, 
though she tried hard to seem unaffect- 
ed by the parting, and to talk of his re- 
turn hopefully, the effort proved abor- 
tive, and conversation flagged. Still he 
sat there silent and nearly motionless 
through the whole evening, thinking 
what thoughts she guessed only too 
well. With a great sigh, at last he rose 
to go. 

“You will be sure to write at the end 
of your journey, and let us know how 
you find things there, and when you are 
coming back?” 

“T will write,” said he; “an’ I want 
you to write back and tell me that you 
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remember what I advised you some time 
ago.” He took her hands, folded them 
in his own, kissed them reverently, and 
turned away. 

Mrs. Smiley watched him going down 
the garden-walk, as she had watched him 
a year before, and noted how slow and 
uncertain his steps had grown since then. 
At the gate he turned and waved his 
hand, and she, in turn, fluttered her lit- 
tle white handkerchief. Then she sat 
down with the handkerchief over her 
head, and sobbed for full five minutes. 

“There are things in life one can not 
comprehend,” she murmured to herself 
—“things we can not dare to meddle 
with or try to alter; Providences I sup- 
pose they are. If God had made a man 
like that for me, of my own age, and 
given him opportunities suited to his ca- 
pacities, and he had loved me as this 
man loves, what a life ours would have 
been!” 

The summer weather and bracing 
north-west breezes from the ocean re- 
newed, in a measure, Mrs. Smiley’s 
health, and restored her cheerful spirits; 
and, if she missed her old friend, she 
kept silent about it, as she did about 
most things that concerned herself. To 
Willie’s questioning, she gave those eva- 
sive replies children are used to receive; 
but she frequently told him, in talks 
about his future, that Mr. Chillis had 
promised to send him to college, and 
that as long as he lived he must love 
and respect so generousa friend. “ And, 
Willie,” she never failed to add, “if ever 
you see an old man who is in need of 
anything—food, or clothes, or shelter— 
be very sure that you furnish them, as 
far as you are able.” She was teaching 
him to pay his debt: “for, inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these,” 
he had done it unto his benefactor. 

September came, and yet no news had 
arrived from beyond the mountains. 
Captain Rumway’s house was finished 
up to the last touch of varnish. The 
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lawn, and the shrubbery, and fence were 
all just as they should be; yet, so far as 
anybody knew, no mistress had been 
provided for them, when, one warm and 
hazy afternoon, Mrs. Smiley received an 
invitation to look at the completed man- 
sion, and pass her judgment upon it. 

“T am going to furnish it in good 
style,” said its master, rather vaunting- 
ly, Mrs. Smiley thought, “and I hoped 
you would be so good as to give me your 
assistance in making out a list of the ar- 
ticles required to fit the house up per- 
fectly, from parlor to kitchen.” 

“ Any lady can furnish a list of arti- 
cles for each room, Mr. Rumway, more 
or less costly, as you may order; but 
only the lady who is to live in the house 
can tell you what will please “er” and 
she smiled the very shadow of a supe- 
rior smile. 

Mr. Rumway had foolishly thought to 
get his house furnished according to 
Mrs. Smiley’s taste, and now found he 
should have to consult Mrs. Rumway’s, 
present or prospective, and the discov- 
ery annoyed him. Yet, why should he 
be annoyed? Was not the very oppor- 
tunity presented that he had desired, of 
renewing his proposal to her to take the 
establishment in charge? So, although 
it compelled him to change his pro- 
gramme, he accepted the situation, and 
seized the tide at flood. 

“It is that lady—the one I entreat to 
come and live in it—whose wishes I now 
consult. Once more, will you come?” 

Mrs. Smiley, though persistently look- 
ing aside, had caught the eloquent glance 
of the Captain’s dark eyes, and some- 
thing of the warmth of his face was re- 
flected in her own. But she remained 
silent, looking at the distant highlands, 
without seeing them. 

“You must have seen,” he continued, 
“that, notwithstanding your former an- 
swer, I have been bold enough to hope 
you might change your mind; for, in 
everything I have done here, I have 
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tried to follow your expressed wishes. 
I should in all else strive to make you 
as happy as by accepting this home you 
would make me. You do not answer; 
shall I say it is ‘Yes?’” He bent so 
close that his dark, half-curling mop of 
hair just brushed her golden braids, and 
gave her a little shock, like electricity, 
making her start away with a blush. 

“Will you give me time to decide up- 
on my answer, Mr. Rumway?” 

“You asked for time before,” he re- 
plied, in an agitated voice, “and, after 
making me suffer a week of suspense, 
refused me.” 

“I know it,” she said simply, “and I 
was sorry I had asked it; but my rea- 
sons are even more imperative than they 
were then for wishing to delay. I want 
to decide right, at last,” she added, with 
a faint attempt at a smile. 

“That will be right which accords 
with your feelings, and certainly you can 
tell me now what they are—whether you 
find me the least bit lovable or not.” 

The gray eyes flashed a look up into 
the dark eyes, half of mirth and half of 
real inquiry. “I think one might learn 
to endure you, Mr. Rumway,” she an- 
swered, demurely. “ But’ — changing 
her manner—“ I can not tell you wheth- 
er or not I can marry you, until— until 
—well,” she concluded, desperately — 
“it may be a day, or a week, or a month. 
There is something to be decided, and 
until it is decided, I can not give an an- 
swer.” 

Captain Rumway looked very rebel- 
lious. 

“TI do not ask you to wait, Mr. Rum- 
way,” said Mrs. Smiley, tormentingly. 
“Your house need not be long without 
a mistress.” 

“Of course, I must wait, if you give 
me the least ground of hope. This 
place was made for you, and no other 
woman shall ever come into it as my 
wife—that I swear. If you will not have 
me, I will sell it, and live a bachelor.” 
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Mrs. Smiley laughed softly and tune- 
fully. “Perhaps you would prefer to 
limit your endurance, and tell me how 
long you zw#// allow me to deliberate be- 
fore you sell and retire to bachelor- 
hood ?” 

“You know very well,” he returned, 
ruefully, “that I shall always be hoping 
against all reason that the wished - for 
answer was coming at last.” 

“Then we will say no more about it 
at present.” 

“And I may come occasionally to 
learn whether that ‘something’ has 
been decided?” 

“Yes, if you have the patience for it. 
But, I warn you, there is a chance of 
my having to say ‘No.’” 

“If there is only a chance of your 
having to say ‘No,’ I think I may incur 
the risk,” said Rumway, with a sudden 
accession of hopefulness; and, as they 
walked home together once more, the 
gossips pronounced it an engagement. 
The Captain himself felt that it was, al- 
though, when he reviewed the conversa- 
tion, he discovered that he founded his 
impression upon that one glance of the 
gray eyes, rather than upon anything 
that had been said. And Mrs. Smiley 
put the matter out of mind as much as 
possible, and waited. 

One day, about the last of the month, 
a letter came to her from over the 
mountains. It ran in this wise: 

*“*My Lovery Lapy :—I am once more among the 
familyar seanes of 40 year ago. My son is hear an’ 
about as I expected. I had rather be back at Clat- 
sop, with the old bote, but, owin’ to circumstances I 
can’t controll, think it better to end my dais on this 
side ov the mountains. You need not look for me to 
come back, but I send you an’ the boy my best love, 
an’ hope you hav done as I advised. 


** Yours faithfully, til deth, 
“Jor Cutts.” 


Soon after the receipt of this letter, 
Captain Rumway called to inquire con- 
cerning the settlement of the matter on 
which his marriage depended. That 
evening he staid later than usual, and, 
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in a long confidential talk which he had 
with Mrs. Smiley, learned that there 
was a condition attached to the consum- 
mation of his wishes which required his 
recognition of the claims of “poor old 
Joe” to be considered a friend of the 
family. To do him justice, he yielded 
the point more gracefully than, from his 
consciousness of his own position, could 
have been expected. 

The next day, Mrs. Smiley wrote as 
follows : 


“Dear Mr. Cutis :—I shall move into the new 
house about the last of October, according to your 
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advice. We—that is, myself, and Willie, and the 
present owner of the house—shall be delighted if you 
will come and stay with us. But if you decide to re- 
main with your son, believe that we think of you very 
often and very affectionately, and wish you every 
possible happiness. R. agrees with me that the land 
ought to be deeded back to you; and / think you had 
best return and get the benefit of it. It would make 
you very comfortable for life, properly managed, and 
about that we might help you. Please write and let 
us know what to do about it. 
** Yours affectionately, 
“ ANNIE SMILEY,” 


No reply ever came to this letter; 
and, as it was written ten years ago, 
Mrs. Rumway has ceased to expect any. 
Willie is about to enter college. 





JUSTIFIABLE FICTION. 


T is absolutely essential to a Cali- 
I fornian entering London society 
that he has slain at least one grizzly 
bear. This is expected and required of 
him. Once I became garrulous over 
my old camp and mountain life. Said 
an English lady, “But you must have 
been afraid of wild beasts, all alone in 
the forest.” 

I laughed a manly laugh of derision. 

“Did you ever kill a wild beast?” 
asked the tender Briton. 

I have never killed anything larger 
than a squirrel in my life. Several times 
before had I been asked this question. 
With an over-conscientious regard for 
veracity, I had answered, “Nay.” At 
once I sunkin popular estimation. Here 
was the crisis again. Three young la- 
dies were anxiously awaiting my answer 
—two of them lineal descendants of Will- 
iam the Conqueror. They expected me 
to be Nimrodish. 

I said then to myself: “Strict vera- 
city and I must part company for awhile. 
Strict veracity keeps me from shining. 
The British public expect bold, startling 
deeds from a dweller in the western 
wilds of America. The British public 


shall not be disappointed. I must launch 
a slain wild beast upon them. It shall 
figure prominently at all social gather- 
ings. I will tell the story so often that 
I will believe it myself. I will also hint 
vaguely of some dark and dreadful deed, 
all my own. In social converse my coun- 
tenance shall fall suddenly; I shall hes- 
itate; a dreadful recollection shall, for 
the moment, seem to overwhelm me; I 
will recover; I will shake it off; I will 
be myself again.” 

I commenced my new career that same 
evening. I said I had once killed a co- 
yote. I brought the beast out modestly, 
as though to me there seemed nothing 
particularly brave or meritorious in the 
act. 

“And what is a coyote?” asked the 
lady. Should I say that it was a mean, 
sneaking, cowardly animal, and thus rob 
myself of all my rising reputation ? 

I said that the coyote was a great, 
gaunt, powerful animal, with a roar like 
a lion, and more dangerous even than 
the grizzly. I said that a single one had 
been known to put a whole village to 
flight, and that, in his merciless career, 
he spared neither age, sex, nor respect- 
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ability. I told how I had slain one, aft- 
er a desperate fight. I showed one scar, 
where I had run a jackknife in my hand 
when a boy. 

My success astonishes and dazzles 
me. These innocent British maidens 
are so hungry for stories of this descrip- 
tion—they swallow them with such keen 
relish —it is unkind to deny them. I 
am now a hero. I retouch and re-em- 
bellish the tale for every new party. 
Eventually I am to bring out a grizzly 
and an Indian—slain both in single com- 
bat. These little fictions are justifiable. 
They amuse; they interest; they are 
expected. The end justifies the means. 

The American of the farther West, in 
the respectable British imagination, is a 
reckless, bloodthirsty, impetuous, vin- 
dictive being, hung with six- shooters 
and bowie-knives. Seated between two 
gentlemen, one evening, at a social gath- 
ering, the conversation ran thus: 

“You are an American?” 

“T am an American—a Californian.” 

“Ah! and is it true that you people 
on the frontier have so many rows ?” 

“ Much that is said is true.” 

“And have you ever killed a man?” 

I stared. I thought there was an in- 
tent to quiz me. No. The querists 
were two honest, innocent English art- 
ists, who deemed that nearly everything 
in the universe worth knowing or seeing 
was to be found in London, and that all 
humanity living without the happy, bless- 
ed boundaries of England led a vague, 
wretched sort of existence. 

I hesitated in my answer. Perhaps 
one of the gentlemen mistook that hesi- 
tation for the momentary confusion of 
remorse, as memory, agitated by such a 
question, ran over its long list of victims. 
He apologized. I said then that I had 
never killed anybody. I do not think I 
was believed. My delay in answering, 
and my apparent confusion, however, 
raised me in their estimation. They now 
held me as a western desperado, too 
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modest to confess his crimes. The En- 
glish have quite a passion for the occi- 
dental ruffian. 

I saw now so vividly how great had 
been my neglect to have lived full six- 
teen years in the roughest, wildest, most 
lawless camps in California, without kill- 
ing at least one man; to have lived where 
the “shooting scrape” was a semi-week- 
ly institution; where every one went 
“heeled” with derringers, knives, and 
revolvers; where the great pier-glass 
behind the bar at the Long Tom Saloon 
was trebled in value by the bullet-hole 
through it, sent thither during a contro- 
versy between Dr. B. and the sheriff. 
I now mourned neglected opportunities. 
I could not truthfully say, “I, too, have 
slain a Peruvian!” 

“ But there is a great deal of shooting 
and cutting among your people?” re- 
marked the gentleman. 

I perceived that these men were hun- 
gry for a meal of wild, western, bloody 
fiction. It was cruel to deny them. 

I said: “Certainly. We shoot much. 
We shoot often. We shoot socially. 
If, for instance, the company be sitting 
about the stove in the Riffle Saloon, and 
the conversation flags, and things gener- 
ally are dull, nothing is more common 
than for a gentleman to get up, stretch 
himself, draw his revolver, cock it, flour- 
ish it about his head, and proclaim him- 
self the royal Bengal tiger of the south- 
ern mines. Then the sluggish blood 
begins to quicken in the veins of some 
other gentleman, and he gets up, stretch- 
es himself, draws his revolver, cocks it, 
flourishes it about, and proclaims him- 
self another royal Bengal tiger of the 
southern mines. Then are heard ten or 
twelve short, sharp reports. The lights 
are blown out by the concussions. The 
rival Bengal tigers shoot about at ran- 
dom in the dark, and hit everybody else 
save themselves. The unhurt portion 
of the company scramble behind the bar 
and under the billiard-tables, and cry 
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out, ‘Don’t shoot this way!’ When the 
barrels of both revolvers are emptied, 
the combatants clinch, and, as they im- 
agine, cut each other all to pieces with 
bowie-knives; although, when lights are 
brought, it turns out to be somebody 
else. Then the two royal Bengals shake 
hands, fraternize over a drink, and go off 
together to the gunsmith’s to get their 
pistols reloaded. The survivors pick up 
the dead and wounded. There is a great 
deal of talk over the affair for several 
days. The bodies are kept until Sun- 
day. Then there is a splendid funeral. 
The Odd Fellows, the Masons, the mil- 
itary companies, and the temperance 
societies, all turn out, with music and 
banners. The Sunday-school children, 
dressed in white, appear in the proces- 
sion, singing, ‘There is a happy land, 
far, far away,’ etc. The minister preach- 
es a very affecting discourse, and is very 
careful not to say anything which may 
wound the feelings of the two Bengal 
tigers, who stand in the front pew over- 
looking the coffins, as chief mourners, 
holding together by their left hands the 
same hymn-book, as they sing out of it, 
while the right of either grasps his re- 
volver, ready to send a ball through the 
clerical organization, should he say any- 
thing in the funeral sermon personally 
offensive to them. Everybody for twen- 
ty miles around comes on horseback and 
in buggies. The saloons and shops do 
a good business, and the day commonly 
winds up with a grand ball and supper. 
All the young ladies are proud to dance 
with the two Bengals; all the young men 
envy them, and resolve to kill somebody 
at the first convenient opportunity. Be- 
fore morning, there are probably two or 
three more ‘fatal affrays,’ and so the life 
and excitement peculiar to our free, easy, 
unconventional society is sustained, from 
month to month and year to year. 
“When all this is over, a subscription 
is generally set on foot in the camp for 
erecting monuments over the graves, and 
Voi. XI.— 4. 
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when the money is all raised, the man to 
whom it is intrusted goes to San Fran- 
cisco to buy the marbles, and there he 
falls in with old friends, and drinks, 
sprees, and gambles all the money away. 
If he comes back and makes confession, 
either we blow the top of his head off, or 
we say: ‘No matter. If you had a good 
time, it is just as well. Bob, Jim, and 
Tom will rest quite as easy without any 
monuments.’ Then we put over them 
a cheap wooden tombstone, with a pret- 
ty verse painted on it. These boards, 
after a few years, rot away at the lower 
end, and the goats and cows, pastured 
in our camp burying-ground, rub against 
them and knock them over, and finally 
we gather and split them up for stove 
kindlings.” 

They liked this sketch of California 
life. They relished it. They picked its 
very bones clean. 

Ata certain social gathering, the 1ame 
of Joaquin Miller was introduced. 

“Miller has been engaged in some af- 
frays, I suppose,” said a gentleman to 
me. 

I said, “He has slain many men.” 

I burden Miller with every sort of 
crime. It does him no injury, here. 
A little blood gives his poems a game 
relish. 

“Do you know Miller?” he asked. 

“T do. He was my friend; but....” 
Here I became agitated, and corrugat- 
ed my brows. I continued—‘“I wish 
never to meet that man again. If I do 

...” Here my right hand traveled in- 
voluntarily toward my derringer-pocket. 
“The truth is, we once fought, in Calij- 
fornia; with double - barreled shot- guns, 
at six paces. We have not done fight- 
ing, yet—the war has scarcely begun. 
The next gale that sweeps from the 
north.... I beg your pardon! but if 
we meet again—and no matter where we 
meet — the affair must be brought to a 
final conclusion. I trust the coming af- 
fray may never occur in any quiet Brit- 
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ish household; because I can not back 
down, or back out of the customs of my 
native West. With us, the contingencies 
involved by the doctrine of personal re- 
sponsibility know no suspension by rea- 
son of time, place, circumstance, or com- 
pany. We will fight, be it in the church, 
the theatre, or by the hospitable fireside 
of the stranger. And among our people, 
upon such occasions, everyone feels in 
duty and honor bound to take all the 
chances of being hit by the stray bullets 
which the combatants may distribute 
among the company.” 

British society insists on providing 
this bloody niche for the western Amer- 
ican. Why not fill it? The British 
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public demand that we smell of blood, 
bowie-knives, and the sulphurous vapors 
of the pistol. When a man finds, ready 
made for him, such a robe of dark and 
tragic hue, should he not wear it—es- 
pecially when the public insist on admir- 
ing him wrapped, stern, bloody, vindict- 
ive, and sanguinary, therein? I like it. 
I never harmed man, woman, or child; 
yet, now, I feel permeated by the reck- 
less, life - scorning, murder - loving spirit 
of my countrymen. I count my victims 


by the score; I see them lying weltering 
in the usual gore; I travel through my 
own private necropolis; I visit my own 
private dead-house, full of my slain, as 
yet unclaimed, unrecognized. 


HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY. 


THE LOWER TUOLUMNE YOSEMITE. 


MONG the endless variety of nat- 

ural forms, not one stands solitary 
and unrelated. Though no two are ex- 
actly alike, and each possesses a certain 
individuality, the partition - walls are so 
thin, that, to the eye of Science, they 
form either one great unit or a vast com- 
pany of individuals harmoniously corre- 
lated. Ignorance and a love of the mar- 
velous incline us to find anomalous cu- 
riosities in every direction; and of the 
bands of pilgrims who come seeking for 
fountain beauty into our little Yosemite 
world, the greater part go away under 
the impression that here we have an ex- 
ceptional creation, destined to remain 
the latest, most uncompanioned wonder 
of the earth. 

Cool-headed scientists, standing on the 
valley floor, and looking up to its mass- 
ive walls, have been unable to interpret 
its history. Zhe magnitude of the char- 
acters in which the account of its origin 
ts recorded, has prevented its being read. 
“We have interrogated,” says the sci- 


entist, “all the known valley - producing 
causes. The torrent has replied, ‘It 
was not I;’ the glacier has answered, 
‘It was not I;’ and the august forces 
that fold and crevasse whole mountain 
chains disclaim all knowledge of it.” 

But, during my few years’ acquaint- 
ance with it, I have found it not full of 
chaos, uncompanioned and parentless. 
I have found it one of many Yosemite 
valleys, which differ not more than one 
pine-tree differs from another. Atten- 
tive study and comparison of these 
throws a flood of light upon the origin 
of she Yosemite; uniting her, by birth, 
with sister valleys distributed through 
all the principal river-basins of the 
range. 

The Lower Tuolumne Yosemite, that 
I am about to sketch—called “ Hetch- 
Hetchy” by the Indians—is said to 
have been discovered by one Joseph 
Screech, a hunter, in the year 1850, one 
year before Captain Boling and his party 
discovered Yosemite, in their pursuit of 
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marauding Indians. It lies in a north- 
westerly direction from Yosemite, at a 
distance of eighteen or twenty miles; 
but by any trail practicable with horses 
the distance is not less than forty miles. 
My first excursion to Hetch-Hetchy was 
undertaken in the early portion of No- 
vember, 1871. I had devoted the pre- 
vious summer to explorations among the 
cafions which radiate from Yosemite, re- 
serving Hetch - Hetchy for the last raid 
of the season. I went alone, my outfit 
consisting of a pair of blankets and a 
quantity of bread and coffee. There isa 
weird charm in carrying out such a free 
and pathless plan as I had projected: 
passing through untrodden forests, from 
cafion to cafion, from mountain to mount- 
ain; constantly coming upon new beau- 
ties and new truths. Thus, in leaving 
Yosemite, before its brown meadows and 
yellow groves were out of sight, over 
the shoulder of Tissiack rose Mount 
Starr King, robed with grand folds of 


forest, and girdled with a circle of guard- 
ian domes; beyond were the red-and- 
purple mountains of the Merced group, 
all hushed and asleep in the clear, blue 
sky; and yet beyond were mountains 
nameless and unnumbered, growing 
more indistinct till they melted from 


sight. As I drifted over the dome- 
paved basin of Yosemite Creek, Hetch- 
Hetchy and Yosemite were alike forgot- 
ten, and sunset found me only three 
miles back from the brow of El Capitan, 
near the head of a round, smooth gap— 
the deepest groove in the El Capitan 
ridge. Here I laid down, and thought 
of the time when the groove in which I 
rested was being ground away at the 
bottom of a vast ice-sheet, that flowed 
over all the Sierra like a slow wind. It 
is now forested with magnificent firs 
(Picea amabilis), many of which are 
over 200 feet in height, growing upon 
soil not derived from the solid granite 
by the slow rusting action of rain or 
frost, or by the more violent erosion of 
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torrents of water, but by the steady crush- 
ing and grinding of glaciers. Besides 
supporting so noble a forest, this moraine 
deposit gives birth to a happy- voiced 
tributary of Yosemite Creek. My huge 
camp-fire glowed like asun; and, warm 
in its light, against the deepest shadows 
a splendid circumference of firs stood 
out and lived in a consciousness and in- 
dividuality that they can seldom attain 
in the penetrating radiance of day. My 
happy brook sung confidingly, and by its 
side I made my bed of rich, spicy boughs, 
elastic and warm. Upon so luxurious a 
couch, in such a forest, and by such a 
fire and brook, sleep is gentle and pure. 
Wild-wood sleep is always refreshing ; 
and to those who receive the mountains 
into their souls, as well as into their 
sight—living with them clean and free— 
sleep is a beautiful death, from which we 
arise every dawn into a new-created 
world, to begin a new life, in a new 
body. 

In my second day’s journey, extend- 
ing to the northernmost tributary of the 
Middle Fork of the Tuolumne, I cross- 
ed a great number of glacier cafions, of 
moderate depth, belonging to the rich- 
ly sculptured basins of Cascade Creek 
and the Tuolumne River. The ice- 
polish upon the bottoms and sides of 
these cafions is as perfect, in many 
places, as if the glaciers which accom- 
plished it had been removed but yester- 
day. It burns and spangles in the sun- 
rays like the still surface of a lake, and 
is delicately striated; enabling one, by 
close observation, to ascertain the direc- 
tion in which the bottom of the producing 
glacier moved. In crossing these bright 
cafions, the clank and ring of my mount- 
ain-shoes is ofttimes hushed in the loose 
dirt of a moraine, or in the spongy velvet 
of one of those glacier meadows which 
abound in all kinds of places—at the bot- 
toms of the cafions, or on their sides, or 
on the top of their dividing ridges. The 
heads of these basins are prevented from 
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reaching to the summit mountains of the 
range by the intervening basin of Yo- 
semite Creek and the cafion of the main 
Tuolumne River; therefore they contain 
no lofty mountains, but their surfaces 
are nobly diversified and adorned by 
meadows and bright eye-lakes, moraines 
and forests, and a thousand cascades, 
harmoniously measured and combined 
by the great Landscape - Builder, whose 
gardens, at all stages of their develop- 
ment, are units of finished beauty. 

My second camp, in a fringe of Tu- 
olumne pines, was as beautiful as my 
first, with abundance of balsam-filled 
logs for fire, and of the soothing hushes 
of water for sleep. 

In the morning, after climbing a long, 
timbered slope, and crossing a few bushy, 
groove-shaped valleys, I came suddenly 
on the top of the wall of the main Tuol- 
umne Cajon, a mile or two above Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley. The view from this point 
is one of the very grandest I ever be- 
held. Immediately beneath me—down, 
down, at the depth of more than 4,000 
feet—lay a yellow, sun-lit ribbon, with a 
silvery thread in the middle. That rib- 
bon was a strip of autumn-colored mead- 
ow, and the silver thread is the main Tu- 
olumne River. The opposite wall of the 
cafion rises in precipices, steep and an- 
gular, like those of Yosemite; and from 
this wall, as a sort of foundation, extends 
a most sublime wilderness of mountains, 
rising rapidly higher, dome over dome, 
crest over crest, to a line of snowy peaks 
on the summit of the range. Of all this 
glorious congregation of mountains, Cas- 
tle Peak, 12,500 feet high, is king—robed 
with lights and shades, dipping unnum- 
bered spires deep into the thin blue sky, 
and maintaining, amid noble companions, 
a perfect and commanding individuality. 
To most persons unacquainted with the 
genius of the Sierra Nevada—especially 
to those whose lives have been spent in 
shadows —the impression produced by 
such a landscape is dreary and hopeless. 
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Like symbols of a desolate future, the 
sunburned domes, naves, and peaks, lie 
dead and barren beneath a thoughtless, 
motionless sky ; weed - like trees darken 
their gray hollows and wrinkles, with 
scarcely any cheering effect. To quote 
from a Boston professor: “The heights 
are bewildering, the distances overpow- 
ering, the stillness oppressive, and the 
utter barrenness and desolation inde- 
scribable.” But if you go to the midst 
of these bleached bones of mountains, 
and dwell confidingly and waitingly with 
them, be assured that every death - taint 
will speedily disappear; the hardest 
rocks will pulse with life, secrets of di- 
vine beauty and love will be revealed to 
you by lakes, and meadows, and a thou- 
sand flowers, and an atmosphere of spirit 
be felt brooding over all. 

I feasted in a general way, for awhile, 
upon these grand Tuolumne mountains, 
noting rock-forms of special significance 
in mountain sculpture, and tracing the 


pathways of glaciers that once flowed as 
tributaries into the grand trunk glacier 
of the main Tuolumne Cajion, on a mo- 
raine of which I was then standing. 

A short distance farther down, I came 
upon a very interesting group of glacial 
records, that led me away a considerabie 


distance from the trail. Returning, I 
hastened down the cafion-side, raising 
many admonitory shouts for the benefit 
of Mother Bruin and her babes, whose 
tracks I saw in the path before me. I 
could not avoid thinking, at times, that 
so remarkably well-worn and well-direct- 
ed a trail must formerly have been laid 
out by the Indians; but on reaching a 
long slope of dédris near the bottom of 
the main cafion, I observed that it sud- 
denly branched, and faded in all direc- 
tions in dense chapparal, which Indian 
trails never do. But when I reached 
the river meadows, its cause was appar- 
ent enough, in groves of black-oak—un- 
der which the ground was colored brown 
with acorns —and fields of pine-trees 
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and manzanita- bushes, which produce 
the nuts and berries of which they are 
so fond. An acorn orchard at one ter- 
minus, nut and berry orchards at the 
other. 

At sundown, the drooping plumes of 
a close group of /ibocedrus trees fur- 
nished me with abundance of spicy bed- 
ding. The sandy ground was covered 
with bear-tracks ; but that gave me no 
anxiety, because I knew that bears nev- 
er eat men where acorns and berries 
abound. Night came in most impress- 
ive stillness. My blazing fire illumin- 
ed the brown columns of my guardian 
trees, and from between their bulging 
roots a few withered breckans and gold- 
en-rods leaned forward, as if eager to 
drink the light. Here and there a star 


glinted through the shadowy foliage over- 
head, and in front I could see a portion 
of the mighty cafion walls massed in 
darkness against the sky; making me 
feel as if at the bottom of the sea. The 
near, soothing hush of the river joined 


faint, broken songs of cascades. I be- 
came drowsy, and, on the incense - like 
breath of my green pillow, I floated 
away into sleep. 

The following morning, leaping out of 
the pine-grove and into the meadow, I 
had my first wide view of the walls, from 
the depths of Hetch-Hetchy. 

It is estimated that about 10,000 White 
persons have visited the YosemiteValley. 
If this multitude could be set down sud- 
denly in Hetch-Hetchy, perhaps not one 
per cent. of the number would entertain 
the slightest doubt of their being in 
Yosemite. They would find themselves 
among rocks, water-falls, meadows, and 
groves, of Yosemite size and kind, group- 
ed in Yosemite style; and, amid sucha 
vast assemblage of sublime mountain 
forms, only acute observers, and those 
most familiar with the Yosemite Valley, 
would be able to note special differences. 
The only questions they would be likely 
to put would be, “What part of the 
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valley is this?” “Where are the ho- 
tels ?” 

The Yosemite Valley is situated half- 
way between the foot-hills and the top 
of the range; so, also, is Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley. The Merced River meanders 
leisurely down through Yosemite; so 
does the Tuolumne River through Hetch- 
Hetchy. The bottom of Yosemite is 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; the bottom of Hetch-Hetchy is 
about 3,800. In both, the walls are of 
gray granite, and rise precipitously from 
a level bottom, with but little dédr7s along 
their bases. 

Standing boldly out into the valley, 
from the southern wall, is the rock Ko- 
da-na—seeming still to bid defiance to the 
mighty glacier that once flowed grind- 
ingly over and around it. Tall pines 
and spruces feather its base, and a few 
tough, storm-loving ones have made 
out to climb upon its head. It is the 
most independent and most pictur- 
esque rock in the valley, forming the 
outermost of a group corresponding in 
every way with the Cathedral Rocks 
of Yosemite. On the authority of the 
State Geological Survey, it is 2,270 feet 
in height. That strength of structure 
and form which enabled it to withstand 
the thrust of the ice, is still conspicuous; 
subsequent erosion of every kind, acting 
incessantly or periodically throughout 
thousands (perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands) of years, having accomplished 
scarcely any perceptible change; and 
the same is generally true of all the more 
prominent rocks in and around the val- 
ley. Wherever a rock of sufficient hard- 
ness has been freely exposed to glacial 
friction, and has been subsequently act- 
ed upon by the exceptional forces of 
streams of water, or avalanches of bowl- 
ders, or snow, it still presents a polished 
and striated surface of dazzling bright- 
ness, as if it never had received the after- 
touch of a single storm. 

Facing Kolana, on the opposite side 
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of the valley, is a rock 1,800 feet high, 
which presents a sheer, precipitous front 
like El Capitan, of Yosemite; offering, as 
does its grand counterpart, a great prob- 
lem to the student of physical geology. 
Over the massive brow of this sublime 
rock flows a stream, which makes, with- 
out exception, the most graceful fall I 
have ever beheld. Its Indian name is 
Tu-ee-u-lé-la; which, being too long 
and difficult for common use, we will 
contract to Léla. From the brow of the 
cliff it leaps, clear and free, for a thou- 
sand feet; then half disappears in a rage 
of spattering cascades among the bowl- 
ders of an earthquake talus. Toward 
the end of summer, it becomes entirely 
dry, because its head streams do not 
reach back to the lasting snows of the 
summits. When I last saw it (in June, 
1872), it was indescribably lovely. The 
only fall that I know with which it 
can possibly be compared is the Yosem- 
ite Bridal Veil; but it far excels even 
that fall in its elements of peculiar beau- 
ty — floating, swaying gracefulness, and 
tender repose. For if we attentively ob- 
serve the Bridal Veil, even toward the 
end of summer, when its waters are less 
abundant, we may discover, when the 
wind blows aside the outer folds of mist, 
dense, hard-headed comets shooting 
downward with tremendous energy—re- 
vealing the earnestness and fixedness 
of purpose with which it seeks the new 
world below; but from the top of the 
cliff where the Hetch- Hetchy Veil first 
floats free, all the way to the bottom, its 
snowy form is in perfect repose, like a 
plume of white cloud, becalmed in bright 
sky. Moreover, Bridal Veil dwells far 
back in a shadow-haunted corner of the 
valley wall, and is therefore inaccessible 
to the main wind-river of the valley, hav- 
ing to depend for its principal gestures 
upon broken waves and whirlpools of air, 
that ofttimes compel it to sway and 
curve in a somewhat fitful and teasing 
manner; but the Hetch-Hetchy Veil, be- 
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ing fully exposed to the principal wind- 
stream of its valley, is ever ready to 
yield graceful compliance to the demands 
and suggestions of calm or storm. 

Most persons, unacquainted with the 
behavior of mountain streams when they 
are traveling loose in the air, down over 
vertical precipices, would naturally think 
that, in their headlong career, they would 
at once lose all self-control, and be broken 
up into a noisy chaos of mist and spray ; 
yet no supposition could be more uni- 
versally wrong. Imagine yourself in 
Hetch-Hetchy. It is a bright day in 
June; the air is drowsy with flies; the 
pines sway dreamily, and you are Sunk, 
shoulder-deep, in grasses and flowers. 
Looking northward across the valley, you 
behold, rising abruptly out of the grass 
and trees, a bare granite wall, 1,800 feet 
high, all glowing with sun-gold, from its 
green-grovy base to its brow in blue 
air. At wide intervals along its dizzy 
edge stand a few venturesome pines, 
looking wistfully outward; and before 
its sunny face, immediately in front of 
you, Lala waves her silvery scarf, glori- 
ously embroidered, and burning with 
white sun-fire in every tissue. In ap- 
proaching the tremendous precipice, her 
waters flow fast but confidingly in their 
smooth granite channel. At their first 
leap out into the air, a little eagerness 
appears ; but this eagerness is speedily 
hushed in divine repose, and their tran- 
quil progress to the base of the cliff is 
like that of a downy feather in a still 
room. Nowobserve the marvelous dis- 
tinctness and delicacy of the various sun- 
filled tissues into which her waters are 
woven. They sift and float down the 
face of that grand gray rock in so leis- 
urely and unconfused a manner, and with 
such exquisite gentleness, that we can 
examine their texture and patterns as we 
would a piece of embroidery held in the 
hand. Near the top, where the water is 
more dense, you see groups of comet- 
like forms shooting outward and down- 
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ward—their solid heads separate and 
glowing with silver light, but their long, 
streaming tails interlaced among delicate 
shadows—constantly forming, constantly 
dissolving, worn out by the friction pro- 
duced in rushing through the air. Occa- 
sionally one of these comets, of larger 
size, shoots far out, as if eager to escape 
from the milky-way of the fall, into free 
space, to swing around the sun; but 
most of them disappear a few hundred 
feet from the top, giving place to a glo- 
rious abundance of loose- flowing dra- 
pery, ever varying, like clouds, in texture 
and pattern, yet clear and unconfused as 
the grandly sculptured wall in front of 
which it is waving. Near the bottom, 
the width of the fall has increased from 
25 to 100 feet. Here it is composed of 


yet finer tissue, that is far more air than 
water, yet still without a trace of disor- 
der—air, water, and sunlight, woven into 
cloth that spirits might wear. 

Do you not feel that so glorious a fall 


would be more than sufficient to drape 
with water- beauty the one side of any 
valley? But what think you when I tell, 
that, side by side with it, down thunders 
the great Hetch-Hetchy Fall—so near, 
that, standing in front of them, you have 
both in full view. This fall is called 
Wa-pa-ma by the Indians. It is about 
1,800 feet in height, and, seen immediate- 
ly in front, appears to be nearly vertical; 
but, viewed in profile from farther up the 
valley, it is seen to be considerably in- 
clined. Its location is similar to that of 
the Yosemite Fall, but the stream that 
feeds it is much larger than Yosemite 
Creek. 

No two falls could be more utterly un- 
like, to make one perfect whole, like rock 
and cloud, like sea and shore. Lala 
speaks low like a pine-tree half asleep; 
Wapama, in downright thunder and roar. 
Lala descends so softly that you scarce- 
ly feel sure she will alight at all; Wa- 
pama descends with the weight and en- 
ergy of a rock avalanche, and with that 
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weight and energy so fully displayed, 
that you half expect him to penetrate 
the ground like a hard shot. Lala dwells 
confidingly with the winds, without touch- 
ing the rock, except when blown against 
it; but Wapama lives back in a jagged 
gorge, unreached by the winds, which, 
if they could go to him, would find him 
inflexibly bent on following his own rocky 
way. Lala whispers, “He dwells in 
peace ;” Wapama is the thunder of His 
chariot-wheels in power. 

This noble pair are the principal falls 
of the valley. A few other small streams 
come over the walls, swooping from crag 
to crag with bird-like song—too small 
to be much noticed of men, yet as es- 
sential to the perfection of the grand 
harmonies as the loudest- voiced cata- 
racts of the range. 

That portion of the wall immediately 
above Wapama corresponds with as- 
tonishing minuteness, both in outlines 
and details of sculpture, with the same 
relative portion of the Yosemite wall. 
In the neighborhood of the Yosemite 
fall, the steep face of the wall is broken 
and terraced by two conspicuous bench- 
es, timbered with live-oak, and extend- 
ing ina horizontal direction at the heights 
of 500 and 1,500 feet above the bottom 
of the valley. Two benches, similarly 
situated and timbered in the same way, 
occur upon the same relative portion of 
the Hetch-Hetchy wall, and on no other. 

The upper end of the Yosemite Val- 
ley is closed by the great Half- Dome 
Rock. The upper end of Hetch-Hetchy 
is closed in the same way, by a rock dif- 
fering from Half-Dome only in those 
features that are directly referable to pe- 
culiarities of physical structure, and to 
the comparative forces and directions of 
the glaciers which made them. They 
both occupy angles formed by the con- 
fluence of two immense glaciers ; a fact 
whose significance in its bearing upon 
mountain sculpture and mountain struct- 
ure can hardly be overrated. 
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In front of this head-rock, the Tuol- 
umne River forks, just as the Merced 
forks in front of Half-Dome. The right 
fork, as you ascend, is the main river, 
which takes its rise in a distant glacier 
that rests upon the north side of Mount 
Lyell. I have not yet followed the left 
fork to its highest source; but, judging 
from the general trend of the ridges, as 
seen from the top of the south wall of 
the valley, it must be somewhere on or 
near Castle Peak. Upon the first four 
miles of this Castle Peak stream there 
is a most enchanting series of cascades, 
five in number, scattered along a pict- 
uresque gorge, that is deep and narrow, 
and well filled with shadows. 

Suppose that you are so fortunate as 
to be in Hetch-Hetchy during June days, 
and that you seek the acquaintance of 
these five falls. You rise and start in 


the early morning. The river hushes 
are soon faint and far behind you, lost 
in the wildly exhilarating tones of the 


first cascade. You rush away, brushing 
through the grasses of dry, sandy flats, 
clanking over ice- burnished rocks, and 
in five minutes you shout, “I see it!” 
and leap to its side. It is a broad fan 
of white water, half sliding, half leaping 
down a steep, glossy slope. At the head, 
the clear waters glide smoothly over the 
brow; then faster, faster, dashed with 
foam, burst gloriously into bloom, in a 
dancing shower of crystal spray. At 
the bottom you watch the weary stream 
taking breath and soothing itself, until 
it again becomes clear, firm water, and 
sets out, refreshed and singing happily, 
on its final flow to the river. You linger 
along its border, drinking its music, and 
warming in its radiant beauty, as you 
warm at your camp-fire ; till at last, re- 
luctantly turning away, you discover, a 
short distance above, a new water-creat- 
ure, so specially impressive that you are 
at once absorbed, and sing with it as 
part of itself. This cascade is framed 
in deep rock- walls, painted yellow and 
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red with lichens, fringed along the top 
with the Sabine pine, and tufted with 
evergreen-oak. At the bottom, in dewy 
nooks, are a few ferns, lilies, and fragrant 
azaleas ; and in this fitting granite body 
dwells its cascade, pure and white, like 
a visible and happy soul. 

Three or four hundred yards farther 
up, you reach the third cascade — the 
largest of the five. It is formed of a 
close family group of smaller ones, in- 
imitably combined. The most vivid and 
substantial iris-bow that I ever saw was 
one that appeared here in June. It 
seemed to be so firm and elastic in the 
texture of its flesh, that I could not help 
wishing I might saw off a section two 
feet long, and carry it to camp for a pil- 
low. ; 

A short distance farther on, the steep- 
walled gorge disappears, and the bare 
stream, without any well-marked chan- 
nel, spreads broad and thin down the 
side of a smooth granite nave, in a sil- 
very sheet, which measures about 150 
feet across at the widest part, and is sev- 
eral hundred yards in length. Its waters 
are woven, throughout nearly its whole 
length, into overlapping sheets and frin- 
ges, lace-like in structure, thick-sown 
with diamond - sparks —closely resem- 
bling the sheets of cascade tissue that 
are spread between the Vernal and Ne- 
vada falls of Yosemite. 

Still advancing, you are next excited 
by a deep, muffled booming, that comes 
through the trees, and you dash onward 
across flowery openings, and through 
thickets of dogwood and briers, at a 
faster and faster pace, encouraged by 
occasional glimpses of white water, un- 
til at length you find the fountain of 
those deep tones in a mealy fall, with 
surging rapids both at top and bottom. 
You are not long in discovering the cause 
of its wild chords, so powerful for its 
size; for the precipice down which it 
thunders is fretted over all its surface 
with angular projections, forming polish- 
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ed keys, upon every one of which the 
wild waters play. 

The bottom of the valley is flat and 
smooth as a floor; half of it in meadow, 
and half sandy and dry. The river banks 
are richly fringed with poplar and wil- 
low, and thickets of dogwood and azalea. 
There are noble groves of the black- 
oak, which frequently attains a diameter 
of six feet. The sandy and gravelly 
flats, that extend over most of the up- 
per half of the valley, are sparsely for- 
ested with the great yellow pine (2inus 
ponderosa), attaining a height of from 
150 to upward of 200 feet, and a diame- 
ter of from five to eight feet. In walk- 
ing the green aisles of these noble for- 
ests, one can often see half a mile ahead, 
because there is hardly any underbrush, 
and the pines grow far apart, singly, or 
combined in groves, thus allowing each 
tree to make a glorious exposure of its 
individual nobleness. Beneath these 
pines grows the common brake (Pers 
aguilina), whose rough, green sheets 
are tufted with ceanothus bushes, and 
lighted with tulips and golden - rods. 
Near the walls, upon the slopes of rocky 
débris that occur in so many places, the 
pines give place to the live-oak (Quercus 
chrysolepis), forming the shadiest groves, 
and the greatest in extent, in the val- 
ley. Their glossy foliage, densely press- 
ed and woven at the top, forms a kind of 
ceiling, containing only a few irregular 
windows for the admission of sunbeams, 
and supported by bare gray trunks, 
branched and gnarled in an exceedingly 
picturesque manner. This sturdy oak, 
so well calculated in its habits, forms, 
and colors for a mountaineer, not only 
covers the rocky slopes, but climbs along 
fissures and up steep cafions to the very 
top of the valley, and far beyond—dwarf- 
ing, as it goes, from a tree thirty or forty 
feet high and four or five feet in diameter, 
to a shrub no thicker than one’s finger, 
forming dense patches, acres in extent. 
There are a few sugar-pines in the valley 
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(Pinus Lambertiana), two-leafed pines 
(P. contorta), and Sabine pines (?. Sa- 
biniana), which last grows only upon the 
sun-beaten rocks of the north side of the 
valley. In the cool cafions of the north 
side are a few specimens of each of the 
two silver firs (P/cea amabilis and P. 
grandis). The incense cedar (Libacedrus 
decurrens), with rough, brown trunk, 
and warm, green foliage, and the Doug- 
las spruce (A dies Douglasi?), are noble 
trees, reaching a height of more than 
150 feet, and a diameter of six or eight 
feet. Near the bottom of the valley, on 
the south side, I discovered a few spec- 
imens of the California nutmeg (7ovreya 
Californica). The lovely brier-rose oc- 
curs in large patches, companioned by 
tall, spiky mints, and arching grasses. 
Lilies, larkspurs, and lupines are very 
abundant in the drier portions of the 
meadows, and reach above one’s head. 
Three rock-ferns of rare beauty fringe 
and rosette the walls, from top to bot- 
tom —P. densa, P. mucronata, and P. 
Bridgesii. Of these, the first is the 
most lovely. The second likes sun- 
shine, and grows near the foot of the 
walls. The other two hide in moist, 
shadowy nooks, toward the summit. 
Adiantum pedatum occurs in a few 
mossy corners, that receive spray from 
the falls. Polypodium, also, and one 
species of A//osorus. Cheilanthes gra- 
cillima abounds, and dwells with Pe/- 
lea densa and P. Bridgesii, occurring 
in dense tufts among bowlders and an- 
gles in fissured portions of the wall. 
Woodwardia radicans and Asplenium 
filix-femina are the tallest ferns of the 
valley—ofttimes attaining the height of 
six feet. Besides these, we may men- 
tion Cystopteris fragilis, Aspidium ar- 
gutum, and Gymnograma triangularis. 
The whole valley, with its groves, and 
meadows, and rocky slopes, forms one 
glorious garden, whose beauty is inex- 
haustible. 

Hetch-Hetchy is claimed by a sheep- 
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owner, named Smith, who drives stock 
into it every summer, by a trail which 
was built by Joseph Screech. It is 
often called Smith’s Valley. Besides 
Smith's shepherd, the valley is inhabit- 
ed during the summer by a few Digger 
Indians, whose cabin and huts form the 
only improvements. 

In returning to Yosemite, I left Hetch- 
Hetchy by the cattle-trail; following it 
a few miles, then striking straight across 
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the mountains five or six miles west of 
the track by which I entered. During 
the first night a few inches of snow fell, 
but I slept safely beneath a cedar-log, 
and pursued my journey next day, charm- 
ed with the universal snow-bloom that 
was upon every tree, bush, and weed, 
and upon all the ground, in lavish beau- 
ty. I reached home the next day, re- 
joicing in having added to my mountain 
wealth one more Yosemite Valley. 


NOT A CREATOR. 


HE individual man is a solecism 

among his fellows. Not only is 
there no exact physical counterpart of 
him among the myriads of his kind, but 
there also is no mental nor moral consti- 
tution of the same type. Did not this 
endless and unconfusing “ variety of like- 
ness” existin Nature, its conception and 
arrangement would assume the propor- 
tions of a gigantic impossibility. The 
compass of a diversity so marvelous, a 
fertility of contrasts so exhaustless, as 
are presented in the lights and shades 
of human character, confounds the im- 
agination and surpasses the ingenuity of 
the most comprehensive mind. Figures 
alike in their general outlines, with a ma- 
teriality of the same base, are, in the range 
of human mechanical skill, soon exhaust- 
ed of all expedients for introducing any 
dissimilarity of features. The faculty of 
creation is not a human attribute; al- 
though in every line of effort we claim 
to “originate” — which is but another 
term for, and means the same as “cre- 
ate,” if it means anything. The contem- 
plation of surrounding and already creat- 
ed objects suggests and furnishes copies 
for all our so-called “originalities.” We 
“originate” only by novelty of combina- 
tion; blending together the features of 
various things in a single object, which 


we call zew, but which is only compar- 
atively, and never ¢ué/;?usically new. 
A shape that has had no previous fash- 
ion, either in part or in whole, is beyond 
the art of mortal fabrication. 

Divested of the faculty of observation 
and the power of mimicry, human invent- 


iveness woulg*become extinct. Man is 
not, and never can be, with his present 
organization, anything more than a mas- 
ter-mimic. The inceptional—or creat- 
ive—principle is a mystery to his reason, 
and an impossibility to his will. He can, 
and does, produce objects that unite in 
themselves special parts of a hundred 
different things, and which, therefore, 
present an originality of ow¢/ine never 
before projected, to “excite our special 
wonder ;” but it is, after all, only a nov- 
elty in cambination, and not a creation. 
Although man has a comparative infin- 
ity for the exercise of these two domi- 
nating faculties, combination and imita- 
tion, it is easy to see that they have a 
limit—that they are limitless only in the 
sense that his patterns are wondrously 
multitudinous. Beyond his models he 
can not go; beyond them stretches, in 
the unfathomable and solitary majesty 
of its power, the originating genius of 
the one and only real Creator— God. 
Hence, the to man incomprehensible 
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marvel of His continually arising and 
never recurring variety. Contrasts are 
confronted with contrasts, yet are nev- 
er confounded by or with each other. 
Through all the sameness runs a wide 
difference. 

If you and your neighbor were sole 
occupants of the world, you would be 
no surer of each other’s identity than 
you are now. Are you ever fearful of 
mistaking some other person’s children 
for your own when they leave your side 
to mingle with the juvenile million? Are 
you not just as positive of the identity of 
the one John Smith whom you know, as 
you would be were the twenty thousand 
other John Smiths, whom you do not 
know, blotted out of existence? There 
is about every person a distinctness of 
individuality sufficiently striking, once 
familiarized, to insure against all possi- 
bility of mistake, even though years of 
separation may intervene, and the per- 
son unexpectedly comes under observa- 
tion again amid a sea of faces. And the 
vegetable and lower animal kingdoms, 
teeming with varying life as they do, are 
as graphically marked through all their 
gradations of species, class, and individ- 
uals, as is the higher human race. You 
recognize your cow ina herd, your sheep 
in a flock, your pig in a drove, and your 
dog among ten thousand, just as readily 
as you would your wife among a multi- 
tude of wives, your children in a crowd 
of children, your friend amid a concourse 
of people, or your millionaire uncle among 
your uncles who have the bad taste not 
to be millionaires. And all these creat- 
ures recognize you with the same cer- 
tain readiness that marks your recogni- 
tion of them—taking it for granted that 
the millionaire uncle holds you above 
suspicion. And this ¢vs¢an¢ and infal- 
lible faculty of identification depends 
altogether upon apparent differences. 
There is no mysticism of the inner—no 
“inspirational” glamour of instinct — 
about it. To behold is to know. In 
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the dark you could not tell your offspring 
from a black child—crowned as “pa- 
rental instinct” theoretically is with all 
the beautiful lights of the rainbow. 
Man’s recognizing sense of man as 
a familiarized individuality is two-fold. 
The offices of identification reside in 
the sight of the eye and the sound of the 
voice; the former being the most com- 
plete and satisfactory. With some of our 
four- footed friends, the smelling facul- 
ty is the prime recognizing sense. Your 
servant, “Prince,” knows you by his 
nose. He is as assured that you are his 
master by night as he is by day, how- 
ever accidentally you may separate and 
come together again. Even at midnight, 
his friendship does not require that the 
light of a lantern should be thrown up- 
on your presence. He knows it is you 
—that is all-sufficient. Man is confess- 
edly an imitator, not acreator. His arts 
are the artfulness of mimicry; his scien- 
ces are the solids of mimicry; his ideas 
are the emblems of mimicry; his hab- 
its are the traditions of mimicry; his 
languages are the tongues of mimicry; 
his religions are the solemnities of mim- 
icry; his wisdom is the concretion of 
mimicry. In his mind are the images of 
preconceived thoughts; in his pictures, 
the images of precreated forms; in his 
modes of life, the images of precon- 
formed customs; in his convictions, the 
images of predisposed faiths. In all 
these things, he is constantly undergoing 
alterations and re-formations; but noth- 
ing ew is produced. Something is 
taken from this, something is added to 
that, several somethings are shaken to- 
gether and formed into novel combina- 
tions: but, like an old dress turned, it is 
the old man, all the time, turning and re- 
shaping the old things. Like the school- 
boy, man originates no copies, but he 
copies; and his copying facility is pro- 
digious only from the vastness of lati- 
tide which Nature allows him for display. 
Although man is not, in the true crea- 
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tive sense, an originating being, he is by 
no mears a stationary one. He pro- 
gresses by practice; and although his 
practice is but imitation, his imitations 
are perfecting. From copying rudely 
and unsymmetrically, unwitting of the 
graces of combination, he has, by de- 
grees, advanced to copying artistically 
and with comparative accuracy ; and has 
heightened the charm of his progress by 
becoming master of the magic effects 
that flow from skillfully combining dif- 
ferent parts of various models. The 


“crooked marks” of immaturity are left 
far behind, on the opening pages of his 
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ORNERS of the earth having been 
C suggested to me as hiding away 
the most interesting gems for the literary 
diadem of the now well-searched world, 
I ferreted out a Chinese steamer, Captain 
Tan Gnaw Hin, which conveyed me to 
Malacca—that world -abandoned place, 
which seems to have sunk out of time 
into the depths of eternity, lying quietly 
in its grave, awaiting the day of judg- 
ment. I was run ashore there, on a 
green-sward shadowed with ancient 
trees—hoary sentinels, bearing testi- 
mony to its former grandeur; for the 
once mistress of the eastern world now 
lies dying in its back attic—the fate of 
many a great mind, as of many a great 
city. There was no wharf, nor pier, nor 
jetty, nor landing-place of any kind; 
and therefore the boat had to thrust her 
broken prow into the green grass at high 
tide, and the passenger to wade through 
interminable pools of mud and water at 
low tide. 

The landing having been thus effected, 
there were yet more serious shoals ahead, 
in the absence of any house of enter- 
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imitative experience. Straight marks 
are forming under his now practiced 
fingers. The “straight mark,” though 
but rudimental, is a sign of good omen— 
an indication that the graduating phase 
of the primary course is entered upon, 
and the pupil about qualifying for higher 
branches. 

As from the sublime beginning God 
was and is the sole Creator, so, through 
all the stages of his subjective exist- 
ence, even unto the glorious ending, man 
must continue to be what he ever has 
been and now is—an imitator, a com- 
biner, a copyist, a pupil. 


OF SOLOMON. 
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tainment for man or beast. There was 
no hotel, restaurant, boarding- house, bar- 
room, nor hovel, where there was bite 
or sup to be purchased ; and the inhab- 
itants were in no sense given to hospital- 
ity. Asa British subject, I thought I 
had some claim upon the authorities, to 
be put in the way of obtaining food and 
shelter; but the British Governor of Ma- 
lacca, only receiving a salary of £1,500 
a year for the arduous ‘duty of attending 
to the interest of seven British subjects 
living in the territory, spends most of his 
leisure from this weighty toil in shooting, 
and was absent at his shooting - lodge 
upon this occasion. I made my case 
known to the Chinese owners of the 
steamer I had come in, who most po- 
litely offered me one of their residences, 
consisting of passages, joss-houses or 
ancestral halls, yards, duck- ponds, and 
dark cupboards each containing a wood- 
en lounge or “settle” supposed to be a 
bed; but my advent created such a sud- 
den development of the organ of wonder 
in the numerous household, that I could 
do nothing but drink continual small 
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thimblefuls of tea, and be stared at by an 
interminable throng of cousins, sisters- 
in-law, step-mothers, grandmothers, and 
their progeny. Having delicately hinted 
that I should like a closed room, with a 
door that I could shut and still retain a 
little light, my host suggested the police- 
station; whereupon the inspector was 
at once sent for, and I stated to him 
that a shut-up room I must have, and 
begged to know if it would be necessary 
to break windows or destroy property in 
order to obtain this desired end? He 
most gallantly waived the formality of 
criminal action on my part, and procured 
me a room, clean and airy, where I re- 
mained until I could make my prepara- 
tions for visiting the gold-mines of Chin- 
dras, at the foot of Mount Ophir, about 
sixty miles up the country. 

In the meantime, I became initiated 
into police matters—“ taking in charge,” 
“bailing out,” etc. —and ascertained 
that most of the dark-skins around were 
convicts from India, and that the princi- 
pal business of the police in Malacca 
was to attend jo these convicts, ex-con- 
victs, or ticket-of-leave men: moreover, 
if Malacca had not been made the sink 
of iniquity for the rest of the British- 
Indian possessions, she could do very 
much better without a governor, seven 
officials, and police; as she contrives to 
exist without newspaper, bank, or post- 
office. Thus I found myself literally in 
charge of the police. The superintend- 
ent drove me out, on one of his beats, 
for twenty miles on my journey, and the 
rest had to be accomplished in an ox- 
cart, with an escort of two policemen, 
with carbines and cutlasses, and a Kling 
convict (a murderer) as driver—or, 
rather, as conductor, for the actual driv- 
er, who sat upon the ox-pole, was a 
Chinese petty-larceny man, which I sub- 
sequently discovered was a piece of good 
fortune ; for the only way to make a bul- 
lock bestir himself out of a snail’s crawl 
is to twist his tail, and the only way to 
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compel my “ Heathen Chinee” to oper- 
ate upon the beast was to catch hold of 
his queue, and flourish it about his head 
likea whip. Under this régime, we pro- 
gressed favorably. The fable of the old 
woman whose pig would not go over the 
bridge having occurred to me, I put the 
receipt in practice; substituting the tail 
for the stick, the Chinaman for the dog, 
and the oxen for the pig. Under these 
auspices, I got in that night, or, rather, 
at one o’clock the next morning; for 
midnight had tolled, by all the clocks 
that could strike in Malacca, before we 
reached the police-office, our destination 
for the night. Clocks in Malacca are af- 
flicted with a chronic malady, which par- 
alyzes their striking powers, for which 
their medical attendants prescribe trips 
to England. During their absence, a 


wooden tub is thumped, which takes its 
own time; so that twenty minutes may 
safely be allowed for variation of clocks. 
But even the laggards must have sound- 
ed, and we were still on the road. 


In 
spite of queue-pulling, vehement exhort- 
ations, and threatened terrors of tigers, 
those phlegmatic buffaloes barely moved; 
and I afterward discovered that the con- 
vict-conductor was circumventing me, by 
a few words which he uttered in the most 
pathetic of voices, which effectually coun- 
teracted all my arrangements. More- 
over, that “peculiar” Chinee, “in the 
ways which were dark,” slipped a piece 
of cocoa-nut rope, like his own queue, 
into my hand, and allowed me delusively 
to pull as long as I liked. 

There was no moon, and very few 
stars, but the fire-flies ever and anon lit 
up the road like a revolving light; sud- 
denly showing their little lanterns, like di- 
amonds, all gleaming, then letting down 
the slide, and all was darkness. By 
what telegraphic signals they contrive to 
act simultaneously, is a question for nat- 
uralists to determine. I had never seen 
fire-flies go through this wonderful evo- 
lution before. They will sparkle all over 
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a tree like a houquet of fire-works ; but 
this revolving light, caused by the clos- 
ing of their wings over the phosphores- 
cent part of their bodies, was a feat of 
military drill unparalleled. 

If there was little light, there was 
plenty of sound. Millions of crickets, 
locusts, and beetles, filled the air with 
their incessant chirping song; and now 
and then even seemed disposed to make 
an attack upon our wagon, and question, 
according to native fashion, our business 
there: where we were going; what we 
were doing, and how much money it 
cost to do it; how many children we had; 
how old we were; where was our hus- 
band, and what was he doing. Having 
run the gauntlet of these interrogatories 
so frequently, I am quite aw fait with 
the answers, and say them off like my 
catechism, questions and all. Some of 


the beetles were two or three inches 
long, with enormous frodboscides, hard 
and polished as ebony, with which they 


bore the cocoa-nuts. They are formid- 
able visitors; but the snakes, which 
coiled into our wraps and mattresses, 
were still moreso. Yetall were eclipsed 
by the dread of that tiger, which had car- 
ried off a buffalo here, three goats there, 
and a man in another place. I must say, 
I made the selfish calculation, that being 
inside the wagon, with a matchlock beside 
me, I had the best chance; as the tiger 
would naturally take the buffaloes, or the 
petty-larceny driver, or the murderer, or 
the policemen. I also reflected how all 
creatures seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves. Their sparkling, chirping, and 
mischievous whistling, bespoke the very 
essence of fun and frolic. By the light 
of the stars or the pale moon, they chat- 
tered away all sorts of pleasant things to 
each other. The katydid played a laugh- 
able game of contradictions—“ She did, 
she did!” “She didn’t! *—and the sweet, 
melancholy note of the whip - poor- will 
sounded like the prelude to approaching 
bliss. The very wild beast, roaming the 
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midnight jungle, and brushing the dew 
from the white-faced moon-flowers, must 
have felt a rapturous glory in his elastic 
spring, and the delicious crunch of his 
ivory fangs upon his prey! Mosquitoes 
sung with delight, and cockroaches were 
the jolliest fellows that ever were run- 
ning and racing with each other in the 
exuberance of vitality and insatiable 
pleasure —activity exemplified. Man 
seemed to me the most miserable, dole- 
ful, discontented, disagreeable animal on 
the face of the earth. Even the buffa- 
loes before me had a semi-somnolent 
enjoyment, from which they could only 
be diverted by wringing their tails; where- 
as I, poor human thing! had fifty things 
to torment me at every moment. The 
wagon had no springs, the roads were 
rough, and sixty miles of jolting over 
fallen trees and through deep ruts made 
me feel as though my bones were being 
prepared for farming purposes on poor 
land. I had the comforting conviction 
that they were all safe within my skin, 
somewhere; but where, or how, was ex- 
tremely dubious, they felt so strangely 
out of place. 

Nevertheless, misfortunes, when an- 
ticipated, rarely occur. I saw no tigers, 
and broke no bones. My fears were en- 
tirely superstitious ; for I did see a pro- 
cession of terribly unearthly - looking 
things, about dusk, which I mistook for 
bloody ghosts, but which turned-out to 
be Malay women in red sarongs. These 
garments they draw over their heads and 
across their faces, only leaving their eyes 
visible, like a Turkish yash-mak,; but, 
as they extend them to the full length of 
their arms, leaving nothing to denote hu- 
manity but the dark flashing eyes, they 
look like enormous vampire-bats—awful 
things to meet at twilight. I thought of 
Poe’s lines : 

“They are neither men nor women — neither beast 


nor human— 
Neither of hell nor heaven, They are ghouls!” 


For that most weird, beast-like bird is 
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common to the peninsula, under the dif- 
ferent names of flying fox and flying 
squirrel. Some resemble a hare or cat, 
let into a geometrical square of leather, 
the hands and feet forming the corners. 
With these leather wings they flap 
through the air, making a most uncan- 
ny sound, and causing one to shudder. 
The feet have claws, by which they climb 
the trees. It is said that these horrible 
creatures fly against a sleeper’s face, suck 
his breath and blood, and sometimes suf- 
focate him. Some of these bats are 
about a yard square. Thus the Malay 
women only looked like an exaggeration 
of these horrors; for when once Nature 
works upon this enormous scale, one 
never knows where she is going to stop. 
I well remember when I first saw an ant 
an inch long, and considered it a phe- 


nomenon. 

But, as I have said, being all alive to 
dangers, they kept aloof, and we reach- 
ed the police-station in safety, one hour 


after midnight. I was only too glad to 
be safely locked up in a clean, white- 
washed room, which the prisoners of 
these regions must regard almost as pala- 
tial, so superior is it to their own hovels. 
The corporal gave me a long rattan 
chair, and I put up my umbrella with my 
skirt thrown over it for a mosquito cur- 
tain, and slept as on eider-down, after 
the angular hardness of the jolting wag- 
on. It rained during the night, and the 
umbrella was very useful. Had it rain- 
ed next morning, at the right time, I 
might have taken a shower-bath, for the 
bright morning beams came twinkling 
through the crevices of the roof, and at 
the same time the whole place was flood- 
ed with the mellifluous songs of birds. 
Then I tried to imagine Byron’s “ Pris- 
oner of Chillon,” 
* Listening to the carol of that bird — 
The sweetest song ear ever heard.” 

Just then the policeman unlocked my 
prison bars, and brought me some cof- 
fee ; then opening a trap-door, displayed 
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a dark hole containing an immense tub 
or jar, filled with water. There was a 
rude kind of ladder by which I could 
descend, and I lost no time in availing 
myself of the convict luxury. But alas! 
my desires overcame my judgment, and 
in an evil moment, instead of pouring 
the water over me, I concluded to get 
into the jar. It was about four feet deep; 
the water as cold as ice, and feeling deli- 
cious at first; but when I endeavored to 
get out, it was in vain; the side was so 
slippery and so high, that every effort 
proved ineffectual. I was literally “pot- 
ted.” Without strong female aid, my 
doom was sealed in a jar—my career 
terminated, like Marat’s, ina bath. But 
O! for a Charlotte Corday to help me 
out; for if I screamed till doomsday, 
there were none but male police to come 
to my rescue. After exhausting myself 
in useless struggles, a bright thought 
dawned upon me—to throw out the wa- 
ter with my hands, and then sway the 
vase down with all mystrength. I caught 
hold of the ladder and was saved; mak- 
ing a nota bene which I give for the pub- 
lic good—never get into a jar, unless 
you intend to be pickled. This was my 
first night spent in a lock-up. I passed 
several others similarly, with the excep- 
tion of the jar bath. 

We set out next morning, traveling 
right under the shadow of Mount Ophir, 
through a dense, solemn forest of grand 
trees. A few of them had been felled to 
make the road, and for the most part lay 
across it, and, together with roots of oth- 
ers, branches, and mud, formed anything 
but a macadamized pavement. More- 
over, we had to cross the ridges of a se- 
ries of steep hills, which rose like waves 
of the ocean, one after another. We 
were either ascending or descending all 
day through a natural colonnade of ‘ro- 
bust trunks of trees, whose branches and 
leaves spring out a few feet from the top 
like capitals and architraves. Some- 
times we could see between the columns 
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a great distance, as through vast halls; 
at other times they were interspersed 
with fruit-trees or flowering shrubs. 
When the jolting became sometimes 
unendurable, I got out and walked, gath- 
ering ferns from a perfect wilderness of 
variety and exquisite beauty. I also en- 
tered upon an investigation of my con- 
vict-conductor. He was a marvelously 
picturesque old man; singularly cos- 
tumed in a long roller- towel, which he 
wound about his person in the most 
graceful fashion. A red scarf round his 
head set off his handsome face of a fine 
‘black-lead color. His voice was partic- 
ularly pathetic and winning, and his elo- 
cutionary powers most effective. His 
gesticulation, as he narrated to me how 
he committed the murders for which he 
had served twenty-five years in the gal- 
leys, was worthy of a Kean or Macrea- 
dy. He had not the slightest shame or 
embarrassment at entering into the de- 
tails of his crime; but, like an old sol- 


dier, fought his battles over again with 


great gusto. His story ran thus: 
““When I was young, heaven and earth 
smiled upon me. I was strong and pow- 
erful; I loved a gentle woman, and was 
happy. I had a friend and he betrayed 
me. He loved her, too. I discovered 
his treachery, and we quarreled. I rush- 
ed upon my adversary, intending to stran- 
gle him, but he drew his weapon, while 
I was unarmed. I wrenched it from his 
grasp, and drove it through his dastard- 
ly heart. I knew I had killed him, but 
drove it through again and again with 
savage joy. While his heart’s blood 
was still warm upon his own blade, I 
turned to his partner in shame... .” 
“Was she your wife?” I interrupted. 
“Never mind; let it pass,” he repli- 
ed. “I mingled their guilty blood in 
death. Then I would have been con- 
tent, but her brother pursued and attack- 
ed me. I killed him, rather by accident 
than design. Then his brother, my 
treacherous friends, and others, tried to 
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disarm me; but now I was furious, and 
wounded all who approached me, him 
mortally. But I was taken and bound 
at last.” 

“And you absolutely killed four peo- 
ple in your passion,” I exclaimed, in 
horror. 

“Only four,” he replied; “all but her 
brother deserved it.” And the old man 
stood up to his full height before me, 
and looked a noble picture of self-justi- 
fication. 

The Corsair or Othello never told 
their stories with more tragic grandeur 
than this old man related his bloody 
deeds, which he had not yet repented in 
twenty-five years of convict labor. Poor 
old man! how bitter his passion must 
have been, to have retained its venom 
so long. I thought I owed him a dollar 
for the lesson in elocution he had given 
me —and it might comfort him a little. 
Why he had been left unhung I do not 
know, except that hanging is not very 
frequent in this country, while murder 
is; or that it might have been consider- 
ed an “amok,” where a man gets furi- 
ous or mad, runs, and kills every one 
before him—from which comes the term 
“running a muck.” I said to him, “ Sup- 
pose I had not an escort, would you like 
to murder me?” “ Zedah, mem, te- 
dah!” (“No, lady, no!’’) he exclaimed, 
in a voice of injured innocence—and he 
crossed his arms over his broad bare 
chest, and walked on in silence, like a 
misunderstood and wronged individual. 

At midday we stoppedataclear stream, 
formed by a picturesque little water-fall, 
which had its source on the summit of 
Mount Ophir. It was cool and sweet; 
but, of course, after Yosemite, I am for- 
ever d/asée as to water-falls. Ancient 
Murderer, in spite of my lack of appre- 
ciation, went into the jungle and brought 
me mangoes, cat’s-eyes, and lovely pink 
flowers like hollyhocks save that they 
grow upon large trees. A fire was then 
lighted from a few sticks ; my coffee and 
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eggs boiled, and I ate my breakfast, to 
my own and the equal enjoyment of my 
escort — policemen, murderer, petty-lar- 
ceny—who smoked their long pipes ata 
respectful distance, in contemplation of 
me, regarding me with that strange ten- 
der solicitude which dark skins often 
conceive for fair ones. To watch me 
writing and sketching seemed rather to 
puzzle and overawe them; but to see me 
eat and listen to me singing rejoiced 
them amazingly. I felt as safe in the 
still heart of that virgin forest, with that 
wild company, as I should surrounded 
by a dozen brothers and cousins. 

A number of Chinese came up, trudg- 
ing on to the diggings like ourselves, 
and stopped to gaze their fill on the 
white mem taking chow-chow in the for- 
est; but Old Homicide was a monopo- 
list, and would have none of that. He 
declared that if they did not instantly re- 
move their profane gaze from the high 
and mighty sem he had the honor to 
conduct to the Chindras gold-mines, he 
would pitch them under the water- fall! 
“And make up your half-dozen mur- 
ders?” I suggested. He took this asa 
joke; but the Chinese did not, and in- 
stantly fled, thinking, undoubtedly, that 
after all I was a fusg soni (evil spirit of 
the wind) in the trees. 

We traveled well the whole day, and 
were within half an hour’s march of our 
destination, about five in the evening. 
Old Kling had taken an excursion into 
the forest, and I seized the opportunity 
of a long down-hill slope to pull the Chi- 
naman’s queue pretty forcibly, which he 
reciprocated with interest upon the bull- 
ocks. We went rattling down at a fine 
pace ; bounding over tree-stumps, dash- 
ing into ruts and out again, swaying from 
side to side, and carrying off any bough 
which impeded our passage. The driver 
yelled “ Yah, hesh /” and the beasts tore 
away for their very lives, the great heavy 
yoke on their necks forcing them onward; 
my two guards behind hooting and cheer- 
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ing, and making as much uproar as pos- 
sible to excite the coursers. Ancient 
Murderer would have a fine run to catch 
us now, and we should probably get in 
half an hour before him; when sudden- 
ly a cry arose fraught with terror and 
dismay. ‘ Remoo! remoo!” was utter- 
ed by all, in accents of horror. Petty- 
Larceny let fall his reins, and attempted 
to scramble into the wagon. I, spring- 
ing from my cushion to see the cause, 
came in collision with him, when he slip- 
ped, went under the wagon, and picked 
himself up on the other side. I sawa 
movement and trembling of the bushes, 
and in another instant the yellow and 
black stripes of a tiger in full spring! 
What a crash it was among the branch- 
es and leaves! I felt it through every 
nerve in my body, as though I, too, had 
been rent in fragments, while my heart 
stood still with terror. The oxen also 
had a consciousness of their danger, for 
they galloped madly down the hill, toss- 
ing me about like a cork. The men fol- 
lowed, shouting and letting off their fire- 
arms in every direction. Had the tiger 
followed, he would have had a close run; 
but he did not, and we saw no more of 
him. I became very anxious for the fate 
of Old Murderer, until he arrived at 
the station, half an hour after, in a tow- 
ering passion about his oxen having 
been driven so fast. He pished and 
pahed scornfully at the recital of a tiger 
which he had not seen, but calmed down 
upon receiving some vas spirits from 
me. 

We passed another night in the sta- 
tion-house, and reached our destination 
upon the third day. The Chindras gold- 
mines are situated among a number of 
ravines which intersect the foot-hills of 
Mount Ophir, and make a piece of wild, 
picturesque scenery, such as wooded 
and broken countries alone display. 
These “diggings” are probably the old- 
est on record; for many historians are of 
opinion that it was hence that Solomon 
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drew that almost fabulous —if it were 
not in the Bible—amount of gold, with 
which he adorned his temple. Those 
triple peaks above us are teeming with 
ore, and peacocks in the shape of birds 
of gay plumage are in plenty; also apes 
and ivory. 

A new company has been recently 
formed in Singapore, and it promises to 
turn out a.“big thing.” A practical 
mining engineer, of twenty years’ expe- 
rience in Australia, declares his opinion 
that it might rival Ballarat or the Com- 
stock yet, in spite of the £2,200,000 ster- 
ling which the firm of Kings Solomon 
and Hiram withdrew from it. 

Whether the Gackoons, the aborigines 
of the country, have mined for gold is 
not satisfactorily ascertained ; but prob- 
ably, as they could not eat it, they would 
not dig it, for living upon the natural 
fruits of the earth is their dogma and 
practice. But directly the Malays found 
their way into the peninsula, they evi- 
dently mined it; and numbers of Malay 
families have in their possession lumps 
of gold nuggets found by their ancestors 
hundreds of years ago. It may be safely 
assumed that they did not exhaust the 
mines, or even fairly work them, as, from 
the lazy character of the Malays, it is 
certain, that, if they made a good haul, 
they would at once spend or live upon 
their earnings, and work no more. 

A few Malay houses which we passed 
on the road had once been a town of 
three thousand inhabitants—all miners. 
The gold which they found in the day 
would be gambled for at night; or just 
as frequently the Datoo—a sort of mag- 
istrate or governor— would make a fell 
swoop, and possess himself of the whole 
of the proceeds. The old biblical max- 
im prevails, that sufficient for the day is 
the labor thereof. They are certainly 
not solicitous for the morrow. If this is 
the true wisdom, these Asiatics possess 
it, and not we. The Christian man toils 
for years to amass a fortune; in case 
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he finds gold, he taxes his strength to ob- 
tain an unlimited quantity, and breaks his 
health just as he has laid up the treasure 
which is to constitute his earthly beati- 
tude. 

Chindras is honeycombed with shafts, 
sunk in a primitive fashion. But the 
Australian engineer, with all the modern 
appliances of machinery, will soon show 
what the earth is made of. I was fort- 
unate in meeting with this gentleman, 
who invited me to accompany him ona 
tour of inspection over the scene of his 
future labors. A promenade seemed no 
great matter, especially where the most 
precious ferns are so abundant; but I 
noticed that our guides had ominous- 
looking weapons resembling short sick- 
les. We went straight up the hill, where 
there was not a trace of a path—the 
guides slashing right and left through 
the deep tangled jungle of ferns, creep- 
ers, bamboos, rattans, and trees, so 
dense that it did not seem possible for 
anything less flexible than a monkey to 
traverse it. The rattans mace a fierce 
chevaux-de-frise with their spiky cover- 
ing, and the cac¢z, or wild pine-apples, 
were a forest of two-edged swords. The 
Spanish bayonet-trees were yet more 
formidable; and every now and again 
we came on the brink of deep holes or 
shafts, sunk by whom we knew not. 
They were fringed over with the most 
delicate ferns and rare creepers. It re- 
quired great caution to steer safely round 
these pitfalls, especially as the ground 
was steep and rugged. Most of these 
holes were explored by sending down 
a man, with the aid of bamboos and 
ropes. Everywhere were traces of the 
quartz-seam or “lead.” It lay in a slop- 
ing direction from the surface of the 
mountain, and it was proposed to follow 
it down with a tunnel running right along 
with it. Many holes had been sunk with- 
out hitting this vein, which proves that 
the workers were not scientific mining 
engineers. 
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We continued our walk, or rather 
scramble, up one hole and down anoth- 
er, for more than two miles distant from 
the diggings where the company have 
now their engine at work, and every- 
where we found traces of gold. The 
quartz was sprinkled with it like dust, 
and in some ravines it appeared to have 
been almost on the surface. There is 
little doubt that the whole of Mount 
Ophir is studded with gold. Under the 
shadow of the magnificent timber, we 
could not see those blue wooded peaks; 
for I have frequently noticed that the 
more wooded a mountain is, the deeper 
blue it appears at a little distance. My 
engineering friend was a man of over six 
feet, and broad in proportion, and I took 
care to allow him to go first, as his great 
bulk made quite a vacuum for me—not 
of air, but of prickles, holes, sharp sticks 
fresh cut by the guides, and possibly the 
insidious leeches which infest the jungle. 

I believe I am the first lady who has 
traversed the ancient gold-diggings of 
Mount Ophir—for I do not even find 
traces of Madame Ida Pfeiffer, my only 
feminine precursor in all my travels— 
unless it may have happened that Solo- 
mon invited that adventurous lady, the 
Queen of Sheba, to take a matutinal 
walk, and visit his golden mountains. 
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It would be curious to know if they 
stumbled through the jungle as we did, 
with choppers going ahead? I pity her 
sandaled feet, with those thorns and 
leeches; perhaps he had her path strewn 
with gorgeous jungle- flowers —such as 
we see in our conservatories, but which 
flourish wild in the forest—and her can- 
opy of palm - leaves and bright singing- 
birds. There is no doubt that Solomon 
was particularly gallant to the Queen, 
and showed himself off to the best ad- 
vantage, and that she took pains to com- 
pliment him upon his success. And 
thus life repeats itself, and those peaks 
of Ophir are no doubt remarking upon 
the fact, saying, “It is a few thousand 
years since we have had a fair lady up 
among us.” “Never, since the Queen 
of Sheba,” hints the smaller and hand- 
somer peak. “She never was here at 
all,” sententiously replies the middle 
and topmost one; “I am the oldest, 
and ought to know.” “And even if she 
had been, she was not fair,” suggests 
the third. Whereupon follows a learn- 
ed ethnological discussion. 

My engineering friend and myself, 
observing a tumultuous disturbance of 
clouds up there, wonder what it is all 
about. We think it portends rain, and 
hasten back to our shelter. 
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SHUT my eyes—am I dreaming? 

I open them again—O, no! it is 
a bright reality. The close-cut grass 
stretching out from my window, down 
to the overgrown plantation, is the same 
across which my ancestors tripped in 
their high-heeled shoes, before the red 
tide of the revolution swept them away. 
The old stone fountain, with its broken 
Triton and moldering dolphins, then 
threw its silver spray far into the sunny 


air; now, a few slow drops trickle among 
the mosses that fringe its edge. 

Have you ever lived where there was 
not something that reminded you of the 
dead? This is the chair in which they 
were sitting, long years before I was 
born. Yonder is the couch where they 
were lying when death opened for them 
the door of life. Their eyes saw what I 
am seeing; their ears heard the song of 
the birds as I hear them now. The blue 
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periwinkle stars in the glass on my table 

—I gathered them this morning under 
the oaks in the plantation; and so, hands 
that have been dust for ages gathered 
them on some sweet spring morning in 
the past. 

I am sitting in the little, dark-paneled 
room where, one sunny morning, my 
grandmother sat with her child in her 
arms, when a courier arrived, panting, 
breathless: “ The queen is guillotined !” 
There was no more hope; my grand- 
mother must fly. Clasping her babe to 
her heart, she arose; horses were sad- 
dled; a rapid flight to the coast; a tear- 
ful meeting with her husband, disguised 
as a fisherman; trembling haste; a crazy 
boat on a stormy sea; a landing on the 
shore of Scotland—poor, friendless, with 
aching hearts. Such was the story I had 
often heard from my grandmother’s lips. 

Left an orphan in my babyhood, she 
was father, mother, all to me. Hour 
after hour I have sat at her feet, listen- 
ing to her tales of “beautiful France” — 
of the gay court, the beautiful queen, the 
old chateau where her happiest days 
were spent. ‘You were not born there, 
pauvre petite,” she would say, softly. 
“Ah! that was wrong; but you may die 
there—I think you will. You will be 
thankful for that, Mignon?” And her 
eyes would wander over the bleak Scotch 
moors, seeing beyond them the blue sky 
and flowery fields of her sunny France. 
Does she know that her half- prophecy 
has been in part fulfilled? Does she 
know that at last my feet tread the 
grass-grown paths in the quaint old gar- 
den ?—that for me the birds sing, and 
the trees shake out their tender leaves? 
A new generation of leaves, but still the 
same her eyes saw and loved. There is 
little changed. A friend remembered 
us; the estates were saved, and I in- 
herited them. Not much money; but 
the gray walls, the trees, the fields, are 
mine. I look around; I say, “My 
Does she know all this? I be- 


own.” 
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lieve she does. Her picture looks down 
upon me now; not as I remember her, 
with silvery hair shading her delicate 
high-born face, but young, with laughing 
eyes, and ripe lips just parted in a joy- 
ous smile. 

In the long sa/on beyond are rows of 
haughty faces, blooming faces, stern, 
wicked, saintly faces. One after anoth- 
er they lifted the burden of life, bore it 
awhile, then laying it down, crept away 
to their long, dreamless sleep, under the 
stones in the little chapel. Now there 
is only one weak woman’s hand to lift 
the banner of the name they bore so 
long and nobly. Stretch out your shad- 
owy hands, that its folds trail not in the 
dust! Strengthen me, shades of the 
dead, that I bear it not unworthily! 

The air is still with that stillness that 
speaks of life, not death. Somewhere 
in the distance, Jean is drawing water. 
The creaking of the wheel becomes mu- 
sical through faintness. In the farm- 
yard the busy hens are cackling, and 
one loud-voiced cock is crowing lustily. 
Lisette is clattering about her kitchen, 
singing a plaintive little song; the cho- 
rus reaches me—“ Marie! Marie! je 
vous aime toujours.” I am idly won- 
dering who was Marie? And dd the 
singer love her always? 

Presently Lisette’s heels click along 
the hall. ‘Mademoiselle’s keys,” she 
says, with a flash of her white teeth. 
Jean has found them among the peri- 
winkle stars. I take them from her 
hand. One, smaller than the rest, has 
slipped off the ring. A little leather 
box, clasped with iron, stands before me 
on the window-seat. A few days before 
her death, my grandmother gave it into 
my keeping. “Take it, won enfant; it 
contains the life-secrets of many of your 
race. There are stories, too, from oth- 
er lips, as they were told to me. You 
may like to read them. You will keep 
it for my sake.” My life has been a 
busy one, and I have never opened it. 
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Now, as I fit the key into the rusty lock, 
and raise the lid, a cloud of dust salutes 
me, and a musty, moldy smell. The pa- 
pers are mildewed with age; the char- 
acters almost illegible. One is tied with 
a black ribbon; choosing this, I unroll 
the closely written sheets. One falls 
out; it is in my grandmother’s clear, 
firm hand. Ah! how long ago was that 
written? The date is 17—. 


“ A strange thing has occurred. I was 
ill—very ill—a year ago. Dear Henri 
begged the Moorish physician (so he is 
called) to see me. He came, tall and 
grave. I was frightened. He was gen- 
tle to me, and I grew to like him. He 
is always among the poor; he will re- 
ceive nothing from any one. Henri of- 
fered him money; he refused. I gave 
him my hand; he touched it with his 
lips. No one knows whence he comes, 
or who he is. The poor bless his name. 
He never smiles. I was sure he had 
some great sorrow. 

“One day a man came to me, and 
handed me a letter: 

“<7 am ill. Will you come?’ 

“T went with Henri. The room was 
hung with black. The physician was 
by a window, looking out upon the 
court; it was full of people—poor, and 
many weeping. He stretched out his 
hand and smiled. “I have sent for you, 
madame, to say ‘Farewell,’ and to ask 
your husband to procure passports for 
my servant—he is to take me home.” 

“*Not now?’ I cried; ‘you are ill.’ 

“*No, not now,’ he said; ‘to-mor- 
row.’ 

“T had flowers for him—roses, delicate 
fuchsias, and pure white lilies. He took 
them eagerly, inhaled their perfume, 
fondled them, and told me the legends 
of their birth. 

“<«This is my flower,’ he said, lifting a 
lily from the rest. ‘It has returned to 
us.’ He held it close against his heart, 
saying softly, ‘Is it an omen of good?’ 
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He sat musing a long time, gazing up at 
the blue sky. 

“* 4 revoir, I said, as I bent over 
him. He looked up brightly: 

“*No; adieu.’ 

“ At the door I turned again; he wav- 
ed his hand, then raised the lily to his 


lips, and smiled. In the morning, his 
servant came, and gave me a packet; it 
contained the manuscript I inclose. On 
the outside was written: 


*** This is the story of my life. No one will know it 


but you. Adieu.’ 
“The man was weeping. His master 
had died in the night.” 


I unrolled the yellow sheets. There 
was no heading to the story they con- 
tained. I looked at the end; there was 
no name. It commenced abruptly: 


“IT come of a doomed race. A curse 
hung over me at my birth. In conse- 
quence of a horrible crime committed by 
one of my ancestors, the good genius of 
our race deserted us, and a demon, fierce 
and cruel, shadowed us with his black 
wings. 

“ The first-born child of every genera- 
tion was doomed, if a boy, to an early 
and violent death; if a girl, to a life of 
misery. Generation after generation the 
curse had fallen. By water, by fire, by 
the sword, the first-born son had perish- 
ed; and the mother wept bitter tears 
when a girl was placed in her arms. 
There was a legend that the curse would 
cease when one was found bold enough 
to foil the demon; then, and then only, 
would the guardian of our race return. 

“There is Moorish blood in our veins. 
In the third generation our remote an- 
cestry shows itself. Men call me ‘the 
Moorish physician.’ True to my in- 
stincts, I have devoted myself to the 
study of Eastern lore. The volume of 
the heavens has long been open to my 
gaze. Earth’s deepest mysteries have 
yielded to my touch. The voices of the 
deep breathe mighty secrets to my ear, 
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and in the war of the elements, the flash 
of the lightning, the roar and thunder of 
the waves, when man shrinks back ap- 
palled, my spirit finds its wings. 

“T was the second son. My brother 
was assassinated by an unseen hand. 

“T returned to my home, and plunged 
deeper and deeper into the abstruse 
studies I delighted in. Why could they 
not suffice! Alas! I loved. Ah, fatal 
power! When we willed it, our love 
must be returned. As I knelt before 
the altar, I looked upon the fair creature 
who had yielded her pure heart to me, 
as the priest may look on the victim at 
whose throat he holds the knife. I was 
pressing the cup of anguish to those ru- 
by lips; those sweet eyes would soon 
overflow with bitter tears. And yet, 
madman as I was, with eager haste I 
clasped the fair blossom closer to my 
heart, knowing that my fatal grasp must 
blight its bloom for ever. 


“For one short year, earth’s fairest 
hues spread out before me; and then, in 
darkness and in tempest, our child was 


born. There were vague mutterings in 
the air, as I took my infant daughter in 
my arms. Do you wonder that I could 
not answer back her mother’s happy 
smile? My rose and its sweet bud grew 
day by day in loveliness. I suffered 
tortures. O, that she might be taken 
before her gentle heart should bleed for 
the sufferings of her child! 

“Years passed. She began to fade— 
my beautiful flower. I watched her anx- 
iously. The wind and the wave saw my 
sorrow; they reveal no secrets. Her 
sweet life ebbed so slowly—would it be 
too late? With a sigh of thankfulness, 
I closed her beautiful eyes. 

“TI wandered from land to land, taking 
my child with me. I watched her every 
step. In agony, I waited the time when 
the doom of our dark race should fall on 
her innocent heart. In Madrid, a Span- 
ish nobleman saw her. Her beauty 
charmed him. Rumors of my wealth 
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had reached his ears. Artfully, selfishly, 
he wove his chains around her. How I 
hated him! From the first, I knew him. 
The woe was ever worked by a human 
hand; and as I watched the baleful 
light in his hard eyes — the close press- 
ure of his thin, cruel lips—I gnashed my 
teeth in impotent fury. My darling! 
can you not see how that strong, fierce 
hand will crush all the sweetness out of 
your fresh young life? And she loved 
him. He would turn to me with a smile 
of scornful triumph when her innocent 
eyes told him this. Madly jealous, if she 
displeased him he would cast a cold, 
hard look upon her, whispering harsh, 
cutting words of anger, till she paled 
and trembled, lifting pleading eyes to 
his. And I was powerless! 

“T took her home. The Spaniard fol- 
lowed us. Our German winter chilled 
him; but he persevered. The spring 
came. Step by step he was forcing me 
back. In vain I nightly lifted despairing 
eyes to the proud stars; they smiled 
down coldly on me, but no voice came. 

“Again I read the moldering parch- 
ment which recorded the dire curse, and 
the mysterious words of prophecy re- 
garding its fulfillment. By fasting and 
by watching, I strove to read their mean- 
ing: 

*«*The red hand shall do, while the white hand 
shall fail.’ 

«The cypress - crowned cup shall confer immor- 
tality.’ 

“Both of these images foreshadowed 
death. 

“Then followed a legend: 

“**A flower bloomed in the cleft of a rock. The 
fierce waves saw it; they coveted its beauty, but the 
rock laughed down on them, as they surged and 
foamed at its feet. ‘The tempest woke; the waves 
arose ; they dashed their spray far up the face of the 
rock. Then the rock cried, ‘*O, Azrael! take thou 
the flower, for I can shelter it no longer.” ‘hen Az 
racl heard, and, stretching out his strong right-hand, 
he plucked the flower, and bore it to sunny plains, 
where long it bloomed in peace and beauty.’ 

“In the watches of the night, the 
meaning was made clear to me. | knelt 
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and cried, ‘O, Azrael! I give my flower 
into thy keeping. See that thou bear 
her tenderly to sunny plains, where angel 
hands shall welcome her.’ Then I call- 
ed my child. She came, and laid her 
sunny head upon my shoulder. I gave 
the cup of death into herhand; I watch- 
ed her drink it. I spoke playful words 
to her; I told her it was the elixir of 
life, and she smiled as she took it from 
my hand. 1 drew her to the casement; 
she lay in my arms, and I spoke to her 
of the things she loved—of the flowers 
and stars, and of the heavenly plains 
where her mother wandered. She list- 
ened dreamily. I forced my lips to 
smile as she clasped her arms about my 
neck. Her breath fluttered a little, and 
her startled eyes sought mine. I turned 
away. Suddenly she said, ‘ My father, 
there is some one standing in the moon- 
light, holding out to me a fair white lily.’ 
Then I knew the guardian of our race 
had come, for this his child. I bowed 
my head.... 


“In the morning came the Spaniard. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH 


“It is particularly desirable that nothing should be 
left undone by the governments of either republic to 
strengthen their relations as neighbors and friends. 
It is much to be regretted that many lawless acts con- 
tinue to disturb the quiet of settlements on the border 
between our territory and that of Mexico, and that 
complaints of wrong to American citizens in various 
parts of the country are made. The revolutionary 
condition in which the neighboring republic has so 
long been involved has in some degree contributed to 
this disturbance. It is to be hoped that with a more 
settled rule of order through the republic, which may 
be expected from the present Government, acts of 
which just complaint is made will cease.” —President’s 
Message. 


LTHOUGH several months have 
elapsed since the above was writ- 
ten by our President, it must be receiv- 
ed as still indicating the policy of the 
United States toward Mexico. Consid- 
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I bade him follow me. We stood be- 
side her. He wrung his hands and wept. 
I had foiled the demon. 

“Do you wonder that while others 
smile, my lips are grave? Do you mar- 
vel that I keep vigil by the couch of pain 
and sorrow? I have no remorse. I did 
no wrong. Her pure, white soul went 
up to God without one stain of earth to 
mar its loveliness. But O, my child! 
my child! Faint voices call to me— 
a hand has beckoned from the stars — 
my time is short! My angel ones, I 
come!....” 


I laid down the manuscript with a 
shudder. Could this be? I looked 
around me fearfully. There, in her 
dress of green, God’s beautiful earth 
smiled up at the sky. The birds were 
singing overhead; in the kitchen, Jean 
and Lisette were laughing; the bees 
hummed in and out of my window. Life 
— busy, beautiful life—was all around 
me. Turning the key on the ghostly 
story, I went out into the sunshine. 


MEXICO. 


ered as the attitude of a great and pros- 
perous nation to a weak and bankrupt 
one, it is magnanimous in the extreme ; 
but, considering the interests of Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico, of American com- 
merce, and of residents of the United 
States near the border, it renders much 
more than justice to Mexico, and much 
less than justice to ourselves. 

To Californians, and especially to the 
people of San Francisco, this Mexican 
question is of serious importance; and 
it is greatly to be regretted that it has 
always been ignored, or, at least, treated 
with indifference. On the entire west 
coast of Mexico there is but one Amer- 
ican commercial house —that of Roun- 
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tree & Liibbert of Guaymas; and even 
that would have been retired long since, 
but for the hope, too patiently cherish- 
ed, that the United States would ulti- 
mately adopt a policy calculated to de- 
fend the unfortunate Mexican people 
from themselves, and encourage Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

There are many very excellent persons 
who consider Mexico almost as remote 
and inhospitable as Africa, and who, in 
a dignified and conservative tone, are 
prone to resign any one imprudent 
enough to go there to whatever unfort- 
unate fate may await him; but this is 
not the spirit which made us a great 
commercial people; and when this in- 
difference to the fate of our enterprising 
and struggling countrymen abroad be- 
comes general, the decline of our com- 
mercial supremacy as a nation is not re- 
mote. How long is it since California 
and her adjacent territories were almost 
untrodden deserts, and how long would 
they have continued deserts, their re- 
sources undeveloped, had they remained 
in the possession of Mexico, with no 
more protection or encouragement to 
American enterprise than is now ac- 
corded to foreigners in Mexico? 

Although California proved infinitely 
richer and more fertile than either Mex- 
icans or Americans anticipated, those 
who are best informed, and who have 
resided for many years in both countries, 
do not hesitate to say that there are 
many states in Mexico quite as rich and 
nearly or quite as fertile as our own; 
possessing what, perhaps, is of greater 
importance to us, a soil and climate ca- 
pable of producing, in unlimited abun- 
‘dance, cotton, sugar, rice, coffee, indigo, 
and all the great products of the tropics; 
while many valuable varieties of woods, 
dye-woods, dyes, medicinal herbs, coch- 
ineal, gold, silver, lead, copper, pearls, 
and many precious stones, are found in 
large quantities. That such a coun- 
try, with such a climate and such re- 
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sources, with cheap and docile labor — 
our immediate neighbor—should have 
only one American house to represent 
us on a thousand miles of coast, and 
that, even at this late date, all vessels 
trading there should return in ballast, is 
a greater reproach to us than it is to the 
helpless, revolution- ridden people who 
inhabit it; above all, a reproach to the 
people of San Francisco, who, justly 
proud of the supreme advantages of the 
“Queen City of the Pacific,” have yet 
done so little to make the richest of her 
neighbors tributary to it. 

The trade of the west coast of Mex- 
ico is and has been for many years al- 
most entirely under the control of Ger- 
mans and Spaniards. There are some 
few English and French, but the Ger- 
mans largely preponderate. Business, 
as conducted by them, has required the 
control of immense capital ; and though, 
measured by our commercial standard, 
their method would be unequivocally 
condemned, their system has resulted 
in the monopoly which they have hith- 
erto enjoyed, and to which their enter- 
prise and forecast fairly entitle them. 
They have almost entirely adopted the 
old Spanish system of “expeditions ;” 
each great house importing one or two, 
or perhaps even three, cargoes a year. 
A month or two before these expeditions 
are expected to arrive, the merchants, 
say of Mazatlan, open negotiations with 
the Collector to ascertain the discount 
which he will permit upon the regular 
tariff. As the duties upon each cargo 
amount to from $150,000 to $300,000, 
the question becomes of considerable 
importance to both parties. If the Col- 
lector proves inconsiderate or obtuse, 
and the vessels approach before the ne- 
gotiations are concluded, instructions are 
sent to the captains to cruise in the gulf; 
and in the meantime the Collector at 
Guaymas, or Acapulco, or San Bilas, is 
consulted, and if he proves more reason- 
able, the cargoes are disembarked at one 
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of those ports, and afterward shipped on 
coasters to Mazatlan. Twenty, thirty, 
or even forty per cent. has not been 
considered an extraordinary discount in 
times past. 

With such a profit to start upon — for 
the goods are always entered and cost 
estimated upon a full duty basis—and 
with European capital at from five to six 
per cent. per annum after expiration of 
the manufacturers’ credits, it is not sur- 
prising that they, in turn, sell on liberal 
time ; eight months, or even a year, be- 
ing readily accorded to reliable custom- 
ers. Thus, many of these great houses 
have from $500,000 to $1,200,000 out in 
bills receivable—a capital in itself—up- 
ward of $1,000,000 stock in store, and as 
much more afloat! Of course, Ameri- 
can manufactures can not be introduced 
in the face of such competition; and, 
with this explanation, it will readily be 
understood how the ports have been 
practically sealed against American com- 
mercial enterprise. 


Certainly, such a condition of affairs 
would be impossible under a firm and 
stable government; but the administra- 
tion of affairs in Mexico has rarely been 
firm, and the government has never been 


stable. Heretofore, if the governor of 
a state fronting the sea-board has felt 
strong enough, he has appointed his own 
collector, and made his own disposition 
of the funds. Or, if the collector has 
been appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, he has often allied himself with 
the state authorities, or has managed in 
some way to defy or avoid accountabil- 
ity. Juarez succeeded in establishing 
collectors of his own selection at nearly 
all the ports; but Lozada defied him— 
or, at any rate, preserved his zaperium 
inimperio. The refusal of that redoubt- 
able old chief to receive these federal 
Officials is the occasion of the present 
war, which is not yet at an end, by any 
means. 

uarez struggled loag, and made an 
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inflexible stand against these abuses, 
and Lerdo de Tejada, his successor, ap- 
pears to be even more determined to re- 
form them; but all the signs portend 
another storm, which will probably frus- 
trate his best endeavors. The treasury 
is completely bankrupt. The new tariff 
has proved injurious, even to the dis- 
tricts it was designed to favor. Many 
of the revolutionary leaders who accept- 
ed the recent amnesty are grimly await- 
ing another general break-up. Lerdo is 
already exceedingly unpopular, and a 
large portion of the press freely prophe- 
sy his speedy downfall. 

The only industry in which Americans 
are interested to any considerable extent 
on the west coast is mining. Though 
the results have not hitherto been very 
satisfactory, they will compare favora- 
bly, considering the amount of capital 
employed, with similar enterprises in 
California or Nevada; and, when it is 
taken into consideration that, until with- 
in a few months past, all the bullion ex- 
tracted has paid duties amounting in the 
aggregate to twenty-four per cent., and 
that even at the present moment the ex- 
port duty amounts to nine and a half per 
cent.—considering also the frightful du- 
ties which have been paid on material of 
all kinds, and even on machinery, min- 
ing tools, etc., although nominally free 
(in the form of d/fos, etc.)—one can 
understand that the mines must be ex- 
ceedingly rich to have sustained them- 
selves under the many adverse and dis- 
heartening circumstances attending their 
development. At the present time, many 
of the mines in Sonora, Chihuahua, Sin- 
aloa, and Lower California, are in a very 
prosperous condition; and the feeling in 
all these states, among both natives and 
foreigners, is strongly in favor of aiding 
and encouraging the miners. Even the 
great German houses, before alluded to, 
most of which have clauses in their ar- 
ticles of copartnership prohibiting in- 
vestments in mines, or advances or cred- 
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its to miners, are seeking to rescind 
these restrictions, and their managers 
are personally interesting themselves, in 
a prudent and legitimate manner, in de- 
veloping the extraordinary resources sur- 
rounding them. Surely, San Francisco 
is or should be deeply interested in this 
matter, for it does not require great fore- 
sight to see to what it tends. The de- 
velopment of the mines has ever herald- 
ed the prosperity of all other industries 
—of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce ; but in the case of the impover- 
ished and unskilled Mexicans, it would 
herald an immense demand for our mills 
and mining machinery, our manufactures, 
skilled artisans, and engineers; and there 
would be returned to us, in American bot- 
toms, not only gold and silver, but a 
wealth of tropical staples and rare prod- 
ucts of which we have at present but lit- 
tle conception. 

It is a great error to be always talk- 
ing about annexation. It exasperates 
the Mexicans, and increases the feeling 
of dread and dislike which a weak and 
impoverished people naturally feel to- 
ward a rich and aggressive neighbor. 
It is scarcely probable that any portion 
of Mexico, except perhaps Lower Cali- 
fornia, will be ceded to the United States 
curing the present generation. No Pres- 
ident or Congress could remain in pow- 
er a week in Mexico that would even 
dare to hint at such a thing. Whatever 
may be the decision of the “Commis- 
sion” relative to the claims of Ameri- 
cans, some other way must be found of 
liquidating them—that is, if the cession 
of Lower California does not suffice — 
than by further cession of territory. But 
probably it would be quite practicable to 
obtain special privileges for American 
manufactures—in the form of a reciproc- 
ity treaty, say—as well as absolute pro- 
tection for American and foreign inter- 
ests, and encouragement to American 
mining and agriculturalenterprise. Such 
a treaty, strictly enforced, would of itself 
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do much toward pacifying the country, 
by affording steady and lucrative em- 
ployment to the peones, so-called, where 
they would be protected against the pet- 
ty military chieftains who now impress 
them, without the least scruple, wherev- 
er found, and by indirectly affording a 
large revenue to the Government, of 
which it is now deprived by the prostra- 
tion of all industries, and without which 
it can never become sufficiently powerful 
to be respected by the many remote and 
revolutionary states. 

Should the present do-nothing policy 
of the United States Government be 
continued, there can be no doubt but 
that all Americans and American enter- 
prise will shortly be driven out of Mex- 
ico. No one, unless he has been long 
resident, can realize the despotism ex- 
ercised by the irresponsible and rapa- 
cious officials, who, knowing that they 
can remain in power only for a few 
months, plunder and paralyze every pro- 
ductive industry. 

Take the case of the mine generally 
known as Wells, Fargo & Company’s 
Mine, at Batopilas, the particulars of 
which were recently published. Forced 
loans were repeatedly levied upon this 
property, and the Superintendent, Mr. 
Robinson, compelled to pay. Finally, 
becoming indignant and rebellious at 
such repeated exactions, he positively 
refused a little trifle of thirty or forty 
thousand dollars which they sought to 
exact. He was in consequence thrown 
into a filthy den of a prison, and kept 
there, until, his health failing, he pre- 
ferred submission to the prospect of a 
speedy death. Being a man of energy, 
ability, and pride of character, he was 
no sooner liberated than he started to 
Washington, nothing doubting but that 
he would obtain redress. He was, how- 
ever, grievously disappointed, as many 
had been before him. During his ab- 
sence, a party attacked the /Aacienda, 
and drove off those whom he had left in 
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charge. The mine being in a donanza 
of native silver, they robbed it of all ob- 
tainable without great labor, and de- 
camped. This method of descending 
upon a mine which the industrious and 
enterprising have opened into donanza, 
and robbing it of everything portable, 
stock included, is a favorite manceuvre 
of the chieftains — federal, state, or rev- 
olutionary. It is so common, that but 
little sympathy is manifested for the suf- 
ferers, and no public indignation is arous- 
ed toward the oppressors. 

The merchants, lately, have not fared 
much better. The particulars of the re- 
peated forced loans levied upon the for- 
eign houses in Mazatlan, and of the ar- 
bitrary edict compelling repayment of all 
the duties paid to General Marquez, are 
too familiar to need repetition. 

Just before Marquez obtained control 
of Sinaloa, the manager of an American 
company, mining and trading in Lower 
California, buying largely in Mazatlan, 
became fearful, that, if that revolutiona- 
ry General should succeed, the Govern- 
ment might declare a paper blockade. 
Under these circumstances, he sought 
and obtained (although, of course, it was 
unnecessary) a permit from the Collect- 
or to bring in a cargo of merchandise. 
The goods were bought and shipped on 
a national vessel, the utmost care being 
taken to obtain procedencias, proving 
that the merchandise shipped had paid 
full duties to the Government. Just as 
the vessel was about to sail, the author- 
ities declared the port blockaded, but 
she arrived at La Paz long before any 
official notice thereof was published in 
the territory. Yet, despite of this, and 
despite of the permit, the vessel was 
seized, and efforts made to confiscate 
the cargo. Subsequently, quite a num- 
ber of vessels arrived, bringing more or 
less cargo for every merchant in the 
place, when such a pressure was brought 
to bear upon the District Judge, that he 
declared the seizure illegal, and ordered 
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the release of the goods; not, however, 
before the American company had en- 
tered protest, and appealed to the Amer- 
ican Minister and to Washington. 

The same company shipped bullion 
for many years under the law permitting 
duty to be paid according to the assay 
value thereof, the chips being sent to 
the City of Mexico to prove correctness 
of assay. Suddenly the law was repeal- 
ed, and it became necessary to pay so 
much per ounce, whether base or fine, 
which was right enough; but subse- 
quently the law was declared retroact- 
éve, and the company were compelled to 
pay duty on all the base bullion which 
they had exported under the old law; 
which was, of course, a gross injustice, 
because they would have refined their 
bullion had they known that duty must 
be paid on the alloy. 

On another occasion, bullion shipped 
by the Collector at La Paz was declared 
confiscated by the Collector at Mazatlan, 
and orders were given to seize it on 
board an American mail steamer; but 
the captains of the Nesaca and .Vohon- 
go (which were opportunely in port) in- 
terfered; otherwise this high - handed 
outrage would most certainly have been 
perpetrated. 

Of course, a claim can be made against 
the Mexican Government for wrongs of 
this character; but it costs precious time 
and money to obtain evidence and pros- 


‘ecute ; and, after expending both without 


stint, perhaps the attorneys of our grand- 
children may receive something. 
Prompt and immediate interference by 
the captain of a man-of- war is the only 
remedy. During one of the recent forced 
loans, the house of Laveaga & Co., of 
Mazatlan, were assessed several thou- 
sand dollars. Sefior Don Vicente de 
Laveaga, the head of the house, who 
resided several years in this city, had 
become an American citizen. On this 
ground, the house refused to pay the 
forced loan. Arbitrary measures were 
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promptly resorted to, and a quantity of 
quicksilver belonging to the firm was 
seized. Very shortly after the seizure, 
the Saranac, Captain Phelps, arrived; 
and that officer, being advised by our 
Consul, Mr. Sisson, waited promptly up- 
on the General in command, by whom 
he was received with great urbanity. On 
expostulating with the General on the 
outrage committed, the latter appeared 
greatly surprised, and intimated that the 
Captain must have been misinformed ; 
whereupon the Captain declared, with 
some warmth, that his advices on the 
subject were official, and the Consul! 
could not have misled him. “Well,” 
said the General, “you had better call 
on Messrs. Laveaga & Co., and assure 
yourself, before we discuss the subject 
further.” The Captain did so, and found 
that the quicksilver had been returned 
during his interview with the General! 
The raids into Texas, the Zona Libre 
outrages, and the quibbling and equivo- 
cation on both subjects, plainly show 
that the Mexican Government has not 
the will nor the power to protect foreign- 
ers within or without their borders ; and 
it becomes daily more and more mani- 
fest that some decided policy must be 
determined upon, and unflinchingly pur- 
sued. Very few Americans completely 
realize the full extent of the national an- 
tipathy. Pleasant words, bows, and 
smiles, are flattering and soothing; but 
in Spanish countries they mean abso- 
lutely nothing. It is the American cus- 
tom to reach the vital point of any sub- 
ject as briefly as possible—“ Yes, I will,” 
or “No, I will not,” is promptly accord- 
ed to any proposition—but Mexicans 
never say, “Yes, I will,” or “No, I will 
not,” if they can help it. The simplest 
proposal is a subject of diplomacy; and 
if it is anything that will keep, days, 
weeks, or months, are taken to consider 
it. An impatient negotiator is handled 
as a skillful angler plays with a strug- 
gling fish—and he is sure to be netted 
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at last. In all questions of diplomacy, 
they always come out victorious. They 
may be entirely in the wrong; but they 
will urge the most unjust proposition 
with such calmness, dignity, and acu- 
men, that they make the wrong appear 
right, and the most righteous indignation 
seem like vulgar brawling on the part of 
the sufferer. The American is all drive, 
energy, and punctuality; he wants to 
improve everything, to make fast time, 
to work by machinery, and to live gen- 
erally at high-pressure. The Mexican 
hates all these, and does not want to be 
intruded upon by any of them; he likes 
to buy on long credits; his pack- trains 
bring his goods fast enough; he does 
not want to be improved off the face of 
the earth; he is disposed to be indolent, 
sociable, and happy; and deems, poor 
fellow! that he has hit the true philoso- 
phy of life. 

Then, the American has the fatal prej- 
udice of color. Let him try to conceal it 
as he may, it betrays itself when he oft- 
times is unconscious of it. Many of the 
most prominent men in Mexico, to-day, 
are nearly pure Indians; and although 
fair complexions are greatly admired and 
envied, especially among the women, yet 
there is not the slightest prejudice of 
caste whatever. A man may be nearly 
a negro in complexion and type of feat- 
ures, without incurring any social depre- 
ciation. 

Americans in Mexico are very impru- 
dent of speech. It is common to hear 
them speak of some one as “a White 
man,” in distinction from a Mexican; 
whereas, thousands of Mexicans are as 
white, and of as pure blood, as they. 
The subject of annexation or cession of 
territory is as freely discussed before 
Mexicans as it is here, in the United 
States; and that a state or states should 
be so ceded appears so much a matter 
of course, that no allowance is made for 
national pride on the part of the proudest 
people in the world. 
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On the other hand, it is freely stated, 
among well-informed Americans, that 
the Mexican authorities have given con- 
fidential instructions to the governors 
and prominent officials of the different 
states, to discourage and harass Amer- 
icans and American enterprises by all 
means in their power; and, certainly, the 
obstacles thrown in the way of their ac- 
quisition of property, the new tariff reg- 
ulations, and the petty tyranny of offi- 
cials, would seem to indicate that the ru- 
mor has a basis of truth. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Americans are dreaded and disliked. 
Mexicans have neither forgotten nor for- 
given the loss of Texas and California ; 
and, when we remember all things, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that they do 
not slay off the Kickapoos for raiding 
into Texas, or that they vent their spleen 
in Congress when the Zona Libre ques- 
tion comes up. Our interference with 
the French, which resulted in the evac- 
uation of Mexican territory and the exe- 
cution of poor Maximilian, is ignored. 
We acted for our own interest, they say 
—not theirs; and it hurts the national 
pride to remember it. The French 
themselves—or Germans, Italians, or 
English —are all infinitely better liked in 
Mexico than the Americans, because 
they have not the same national antag- 
onisms, and can and do assimilate them- 
selves to the people—at least, while they 
are living among them. 

These are unpleasant things to con- 
template, because we really did inesti- 
mable service to Mexico in the matter of 
the French intervention. We have been, 
of late at least, patient and forbearing in 
the extreme, under many wrongs and 
insults, and it is pleasant to try to believe 
that our neighbors are grateful and ap- 
preciative ; but it is better for us to un- 
derstand the situation as it really exists 
—nay, we must understand it—before we 
can adopt such a policy toward Mexico 
as will secure us at least respect and 
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consideration as a nation, and protection 
for our many brave and enterprising cit- 
izens there, the number of which is daily 
increasing. Nor must we forget the re- 
lations and rights of other countries. 
When England and Spain joined France, 
and invaded Mexico, their object was to 
take possession of the country, and man- 
age its resources until their bonds, etc., 
were paid. When Napoléon’s cloven 
foot appeared, the two former promptly 
and honorably retired. No one disputed 
their right to act as they did; for when, 
at a later date, after the United States 
had protested against the Napoléonic 
intervention, the French Minister asked 
Mr. Seward if the United States denied 
the right of France to make war on 
Mexico in order to secure her bonds, the 
issue was very sharply defined by our 
great Secretary: “We deny only your 
right to impose a government on Mex- 
ico, against the will of the people,” was 
the reply. Many of the European gov- 
ernments, England included, have out- 
lawed Mexico since the fall of Maximil- 
ian, and they will send neither minister 
nor consuls, nor permit any diplomatic 
intercourse; Sut it can not be supposed 
that they have forgotten their claims, or 
that they will much longer submit to 
their repudiation by Mexico. If one or 
more of these powers should choose to 
renew the attempt, or should seize a por- 
tion of Mexican territory as security, it 
would be difficult to deny their right to 
do so, or to interpose any efficient ob- 
stacle short of a long and bloody war. 
Yet there can be no doubt that such an 
attempt, on the part of any power, would 
be considered a directly hostile act to- 
ward the United States, and, if persist- 
ed in, would inevitably result in serious 
complications. But we talk a great deal 
of our own claims against Mexico, and 
of our right to certain territory in con- 
sequence; so that it would be difficult 
to deny the right of others, to whom 
Mexico is equally indebted. 
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Considering the antipathy of Mexico 
to a further cession of territory, her utter 
bankruptcy, and the magnitude of the 
claims against her, the situation is suf- 
ficiently embarrassing ; and it is not sur- 
prising that our relations with that un- 
happy country have drifted uneasily 
along, rather than been guided, through 
such tortuous and intricate complica- 
tions. It was hoped that Juarez would 
succeed in establishing a firm and pros- 
perous government, and that he would 
be enabled to give guarantees that could 
be accepted for those outstanding claims; 
but he would have failed, even had he 
lived; and chagrin, probably, hastened 
his end. When the government fell to 
Lerdo, even the most skeptical hoped 
and almost believed that tranquillity and 
consequent prosperity were possible; but 
the outlook is nearly as gloomy as ever. 

The fact is, the republic in Mexico is 
a failure. No republic can long sustain 
itself in prosperity unless the great ma- 
jority of the people are intelligent and 
educated. Of the laboring population of 
Mexico, not one-fifth can read or write. 
It is only quite recently that the system 
of peonage has been abolished; but its 
abolition in fact has not as yet resulted 
from its abolition inlaw. The remuner- 
ation of farm laborers is from six to eight 
dollars per month, with trifling rations. 
The pay of laboring miners, throughout 
the republic, will not exceed seventy-five 
cents per day. They are inveterate 
gamblers. Thus, if an employer ad- 
vances a feou an ounce, say, the laborer 
may work a life-time before he can re- 
lease himself from his obligation. In 
such a condition of society, where is the 
democracy of universal suffrage? The 
poor, ignorant creatures vote as their 
employers, or some military chief, or 
priest, instructs them to vote; and it is 
all a farce together. They are swept 
into the service of this general or that, 
in many cases perfectly indifferent which; 
when conquered, seeking service with 
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the conqueror, regardless of the future 
issue, provided they can get food and 
clothing and twenty-five cents per day. 
Some of the governors—like Lozada— 
hold themselves absolutely independent 
of the Central Government. Others are, 
nominally, adherents of the federal au- 
thorities, but hold their independence as 
long as possible ; yielding only in time of 
danger, till the storm blows over. The 
collectors follow suit. As but very few 
of the officials hold office for any length 
of time, they “make hay while the sun 
shines;” and as the new officials are 
always poor and hungry, somebody suf- 
fers— perhaps the producers, perhaps 
the Government, probably both. For- 
eigners are legitimate prey, especially 
the miners. Until recently, the mer- 
chants have been rich and united, with 
shrewdness enough to make the real loss 
fall elsewhere. As things look at pres-, 
ent, it is questionable whether they can 
continue to do so, without more aid and 


encouragement from abroad than they 
have hitherto received. 

It is difficult to foresee what course 
our Government will pursue when the 
Joint Commission shall have arrived at a 
decision concerning the actual amount of 


our claims. Quite likely some accident 
or outrage will determine it; but, in the 
meantime, let us plead most earnestly for 
efficient protection to all American and 
foreign interests in Mexico, and prompt 
and signal punishment of all outrages 
committed against them. This will not 
cost much ; one or two sharp lessons will 
suffice, and thereafter Americans and 
American interests will be respected. 
Let this protection be once assured, and, 
as the Mexican mines are now yielding, it 
will not be long before private enterprise 
alone will do much toward developing 
the resources and accomplishing the pa- 
cification of this unhappy country ; and 
then, if further acquisition of territory is 
abandoned, let us, by special treaty, se- 
cure a market for our manufactures, in- 
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stead of permitting it to be forever 
usurped by European nations. Let us 
try to secure the export of bullion /ree ; 
and then, for the first time, the real 
wealth of this wonderful country will 
become known, and a trade will spring 
up between California and Mexico, sec- 
ond only in importance to the long- 
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coveted and now fast-increasing trade 
with Asia. This, at least, is within our 
reach, and to this we should turn our at- 
tention; and it is not improbable that 
the prize we have appeared to covet in 
vain, may seek us without solicitation 
when we show ourselves indifferent to 
its acquisition. 
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HE discovery of boracic acid and 
T the natural borates on the Pacific 
Coast was purely accidental. In Janu- 
ary, 1856, Dr. John A. Veatch, while 
employed in the analysis of water from 
Lick Springs, in Tehama County (eight 
miles east of Red Bluffs), having occa- 
sion to evaporate a large quantity, was 
surprised to find borax crystallizing out. 
Repeating the experiment on much larger 
quantities of the water, he obtained sev- 
eral pounds of borax crystals, which he 
placed in the museum of the California 
Academy of Sciences. This discovery 
led to the examination of all the mineral 
waters then known, which resulted in 
finding boracic acid in most of them. 

In September of the same year, Doc- 
tor Veatch discovered Borax Lake, the 
waters of which he describes as being 
“the most diabolical compound this side 
of the Dead Sea;” but it was not until 
his third visit that he found the large 
crystals of borax for which this lake is 
celebrated. 

Borax Lake is situated in Lake Coun- 
ty, California, one hundred and ten miles 
from San Francisco. It is separated 
from Clear Lake by a low ridge of land. 
No natural streams flow into it. It de- 
tives its waters from the rain-shed of the 
surrounding hills. In ordinary seasons 
the depth varies from two to five feet. 
Borax crystals in great quantities are 
found in the stratum of soft mud form- 
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ing the bottom of the lake. Besides the 
crystals, borax exists in solution in the 
water itself, from which it can be obtain- 
ed by evaporation. The mud contain- 
ing the crystals was formerly obtained 
by sinking sheet-iron coffer-dams, which 
were pumped out, and the mud thrown 
upon a raft and transported to washing- 
vats, where the impurity was removed 
from the crystals, which were then re- 
crystallized in lead-lined vats, dried, and 
sent to San Francisco. It is the opin- 
ion of careful observers that the borax 
in this lake is constantly forming, and 
that it may be for that reason practical- 
ly inexhaustible. The quantity of car- 
bonate of soda being largely in excess, 
the theory that boracic acid, furnished 
through fissures in the bottom of the 
lake, reproduces the borax, is not un- 
likely. 

Borax Lake is not a large sheet of 
water. At ordinary seasons, it is 4,000 
feet long by 1,800 feet wide. In extra- 
ordinary seasons, it sometimes becomes 
dry. This was the case in 1861. E.G. 
Moore made an analysis of the water in 
1863. He obtained 2,401.56 grains of 
solid matter to the gallon, of which about 
one-half was salt, one-quarter carbonate 
of soda, and nearly all the remainder 
borax. Near the edge of the lake is a 
hot spring, which contains a large per- 
centage of borax in solution. No doubt 
it will be worked to advantage at an 
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early day. This spring is also remark- 
able for holding a large quantity of car- 
bonate of ammonia in solution. 

After the discovery of Borax Lake, 
Doctor Veatch commenced a systematic 
“prospecting” for borax localities in 
California and Oregon. He read a pa- 
per before the California Academy of 
Sciences, January 17th, 1859, in which 
he stated that his attention had been 
drawn (by whom he does not say) to the 
existence of boracic acid in the sea wa- 
ter along the Pacific Coast. The salt 
for sale in the San Francisco market, 
made in the southern counties, was found 
to contain more than traces of boracic 
acid. This led to the examination of the 
sea water at San Bernardino, in which 
boracic acid was detected; and it was 
subsequently found as far north as the 
Straits of Fuca. No acid was found 
thirty miles west of the Golden Gate. 

In July, 1857, Doctor Veatch visited 
the mud volcanoes in the Colorado Des- 
ert, a full description of which may be 
found in the proceedings of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences, Vol. II, page 
104. These mud volcanoes lie in the 
southern part of the State of California, 
in a direction east 18° north, and distant 
about one hundred miles, from San Di- 
ego, the exact position being township 
11 south, range 13 east, San Bernardino 
meridian. Doctor Veatch found the wa- 
ters to contain free boracic acid, and in 
the immediate neighborhood discovered 
borax and salt. There is a striking sim- 
ilarity between these mud volcanoes and 
those of the Tuscan lagoons; the de- 
scription of one locality being nearly 
identical with that of the other. 

It is not known that boracic acid ex- 
ists in the steam fissures at the Geysers, 
or at Steamboat Springs in Nevada; but 
there is reason to believe that it does. 
It has been detected in the water both 
of Mono and Owen’s lakes. In all prob- 
ability, if an examination of the bottom 
of these lakes should be made, crystals 
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of borax would be found in the mud, as 
at Borax Lake. These lakes have no 
outlet. They are fed by streams flow- 
ing through a volcanic, highly alkaline 
soil, from which they take up the solu- 
ble salts. On reaching the lowest de- 
pressions, the waters spread out into 
shallow lakes, covering many miles of 
surface, which become in effect enor- 
mous evaporating pans. Under the in- 
fluence of a fervid sun and an atmos- 
phere of extreme dryness, the waters 
become in time saturated solutions of 
the salts collected by the streams. Both 
lakes are nearly the same size, and much 
resemble each other. Both are alike sit- 
uated in a sterile volcanic region, at the 
base of the Sierra, although more than 
one hundred miles apart. 

Immense deposits of borax have late- 
ly been found near these lakes. The lo- 
cality now attracting the most attention 
is in the southern part of Esmeralda 
County, in the State of Nevada, but 
near the California line. The country 
in which these deposits are situated isa 
barren desert, surrounded by mountains 
which vie in grandeur with those of the 
“High Sierra.” Hot springs are not 
uncommon. Lava, obsidian, and pum- 
ice, overlying each other and strangely 
intermixed, confuse the traveler, and set 
him to theorizing as to their origin. 
Streams of lava, many hundred feet in 
thickness, have flowed from the direc- 
tion of Mono Lake and congealed at 
the base of the mountains. The disin- 
tegrated volcanic rocks form the loose, 
sandy, alkaline soil, which is almost des- 
titute of vegetation. 

The source of the borax is not known 
with certainty. An intelligent prospect- 
or has stated, that he found under the 
saline deposits tube-shaped orifices, 
which emitted steam. It is well known 
that the alkaline lakes contain large 
quantities of lime in solution. Depos- 
its of calcareous tufa are found in the 
waters, gradually precipitated from the 
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supersaturated solution of salts contain- 
edthere. These deposits take grotesque 
shapes, which the prospectors, who some- 
times find them in the dry beds of an- 
cient lakes, believe to be wonderful pet- 
rifactions. It is not an unlikely theory, 
that boracic acid, generated in the fis- 
sures beneath the lakes, has combined 
with the soluble lime-salts to form ulex- 
ite, and with the carbonate of soda to 
produce borax. If this theory is cor- 
rect, it is not reasonable to expect any- 
thing from these borax fields after the 
dry deposit is exhausted. A thorough 
search for boracic acid should be made 
with an eye to the future. Any boiling 
spring, any escaping steam from rocky 
fissures, may contain this valuable sub- 
stance. 

The nearest approach to solfataric 
action which has been observed is on 
an island in Mono Lake, where boiling 
springs and steam fissures are abun- 
dant, and at the mud volcanoes before 
described. Several companies are in 
possession of these deposits, and are 
producing large quantities of borax suc- 
cessfully. 

One company, which is incorporated, 
is in possession of a large portion of what 
is called ‘Columbus Marsh.” This re- 
markable saline deposit lies in latitude 
38° 05’ north, and longitude 118° west. 
As laid down on the State Geological 
Map, it is an irregular oval in form, ten 
miles long by seven miles wide. It is 
distant from Mono Lake forty-six miles, 
in a direction a little north of east. It 
has evidently been an alkaline lake, much 
as Mono Lake is now. If Mono Lake 
did not continually receive the melting 
snows from the Sierra Nevada, its bed 
would soon, like Columbus Marsh, be- 
come a dazzling patch of alkaline salts. 

The Columbus deposit consists of 
common salt, sulphate of soda, borate 
of lime, and borax. The crust varies 
from a few inches to three feet in thick- 
ness. The borate of lime (ulexite) is 
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found in rounded concretions, from the 
size of peas up to three or four inches in 
diameter. These balls or concretions, 
when broken open, present a silky ap- 
pearance, with the fibrous crystals inter- 
laced as if felted together. The borate 
of lime is collected for treatment with 
a boiling solution of carbonate of soda, 
by which it is partly decomposed, and 
the resulting borax recovered by evapo- 
ration and crystallization. 

Large quantities of borate of lime 
were shipped to San Francisco, but it 
was found that the enormous expenses 
of transportation were greater than the 
highest price that could be obtained in 
this or the European market. It was 
soon observed that the alkaline incrusta- 
tion in which the ulexite occurred would 
yield borax if dissolved and crystallized. 
The method now adopted is, to rake the 
deposit into piles, like haycocks in a 
meadow. These are then hauled to the 
dissolving pans, under which large fires 
are kept burning. The impure solutions 
are run into vats, from which a good ar- 
ticle of crude borax crystallizes on cool- 
ing. The mother liquors, still holding 
some borax in solution, are allowed to 
run off, and are lost. The crude borax 
is sent to San Francisco, where it is 
refined and sold. There are several 
establishments already refining borax 
on a large scale. It has been found to 
be the best policy to concentrate the 
borax at the borax-fields as much as 
possible, both by crystallizing from con- 
centrated solutions, and by drying the 
crystals, so as to lessen freight charges. 
The refining can be done better in San 
Francisco, where water is good and fuel 
and labor much cheaper. 

Other deposits of a similar nature are 
found near Columbus. Virginia Marsh 
lies nearly north, about eight miles dis- 
tant. It covers a large surface—about 
half that of Columbus. Theele’s Soda 
Flat is north-west, eighteen miles. Both 
of these localities are worked exten- 
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sively for borax. The history of the 
discovery of these deposits is interest- 
ing. In 1864, Columbus Marsh was 
located by Smith & Eaton, with the in- 
tention of manufacturing salt to Supply 
the growing demand in the newly found 
silver mines. Borate of lime was found, 
but its nature was not suspected until it 
came to the notice of Dr. Partz, then 
residing at Blind Springs, in Mono 
County, California. He knew what it 
was, but did not attach any importance 
to the discovery. Specimens found their 
way to the large cities, and Dana, in 
his late work on Mineralogy, notices 
the locality. In the latter part of 1869, 
a teamster picked up a piece of borate 
of lime as he drove along the road go- 
ing to Wadsworth. Thoughtlessly he 
broke open the little ball, and wondered 
at the beauty of the silky interlaced 
crystals. He gave the specimen to a 


friend, who brought it to San Francisco, 


where it came to the notice of certain 
well-known capitalists, who immediately 
equipped a party, and sent them out to 
“prospect” for it. After a search which 
lasted some time, the party were about 
to return disappointed, when they met 
Mr. W..H. Burgess, an old resident of 
Nevada, who was keeping a station near 
Walker’s Lake, well-known as Burgess’ 
Station. They showed him the speci- 
men, and he directed them to Virginia 
Salt Marsh. While they were gone, he 
discovered the locality where the team- 
ster picked up the original specimen. 
Immediately on the discovery being 
known, the whole eastern slope was run 
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over by parties in search of borax, which 
led to the finding of numerous and ex- 
tensive fields of alkali, some of which 
were found to contain borax in varying 
quantities. These fields are known to 
exist from Wadsworth quite to the State 
line southward. 

A remarkable discovery of “crypto- 
morphite” (a rare variety of borate of 
lime) was made about a year ago by 
some gentlemen connected with the 
United States Coast Survey. Although 
known for ten years as “chalk,” yet its 
composition was unknown until those 
gentlemen brought samples to San Fran- 
cisco. It was first thought to be mag- 
nesia, then infusorial earth. It was 
presented to the California Academy of 
Sciences, which led to the discovery of 
its true character. The locality is in 
Curry County, Oregon, near the sea- 
coast. It occurs in nodules, varying 
from the size of bullets up to masses 
weighing five hundred pounds. 

It is difficult to furnish any correct 
Statistics as to the quantity of borax 
produced on the Pacific Coast. In the 
year 1865, Borax Lake yielded 240 tons. 
In 1866, the average daily yield was 2% 
tons. Work at this locality has for some 
time been suspended. Columbus has 
produced at the least estimate 150 tons, 
and the other deposits as much more. 
Persons who have good opportunity to 
know, have given estimates as high as 
600 tons since the discovery. Be this 
as it may, nothing is more certain than 
that large quantities will be produced 
and thrown on the market. 
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The sunlight lay in gathered sheaves 
Along the ground, the golden leaves 
Possessed the land and lay in bars 
Above the lifted lawn of green 
Beneath the feet, or fell as stars 
Fall, slantwise, shimmering and still 
Upon the plain, upon the hill, 

And heaving hill and plain between. 


Some steeds in panoply were seen, 
Strong, martial trained, with manes in air, 
And tasseled reins and mountings rare ; 
Some silent people here and there, 
That gathered leaves with listless will, 
Or moved adown the dappled green, 
Or looked away with idle gaze 
Against the gold and purple haze. 
You might have heard red apples fall, 
The pheasant on the farther hill, 

A single, lonely, locust trill, 


Or sliding sable crickets call 
From out the grass, but that was all. 


A wanderer of many lands 
Was I, a weary Ishmaelite 
That knew the sign of lifted hands; 
Had seen the Crescent - mosques, had seen 
The peopled oaks of Aberdeen ; 
Then crossed the hilly seas, and saw 
The sable pines of Mackinaw, 
And lakes that lifted cold and white. 


I saw the sweet Miami, saw 
The swift Ohio bent and rolled 
Between his gleaming walls of gold, 
The Wabash banks of gray papaw, 
The Mississippi’s ash ; at morn 
Of autumn, when the oak is red, 
Saw slanting pyramids of corn, 
The level fields of spotted swine, 
The crooked lanes of lowing kine, 
And in the burning bushes saw 
The face of God, with bended head. 


But when I saw her face, I said, 
‘*Earth has no fruits so fairly red 
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As these that swing above my head ; 
No purpled leaf, no poppied land, 
Like this that lies in reach of hand.” 


Some maple leaves hung overhead, 
In scarlet hues and many kind ;. 
Some danced about upon the sand, 
As dancers dancing hand in hand, 
Begirt in gold, arrayed in red, 

To soft songs whistled in the wind. 


Her image seemed a spirit’s then; 
She filled the lawn whereon she stood, 
And low unto myself I said: 

**O soul, inured to rue and rime, 
To barren toil and bitter bread, 

To biting rime, to bitter rue, 

Earth is not Nazareth; be good. 

O sacred Indian summer - time 

Of scarlet fruits, of fragrant wood, 
Of purpled clouds, of curling haze — 
O days of golden dreams and days 
Of banished, vanished tawny men, 
Of martial songs and manly deeds — 
Be fair to-day, and bear me true.” 
We mounted, turned the sudden steeds 
Toward the yellow hills, and flew. 


My faith! but she rode fair, and she 
Had scarlet berries in her hair, 
And on her hands white starry stones. 
The satellites of many thrones 
Fall down before her gracious air 
In that full season. Fair to see 
Are pearly shells, red virgin gold, 
And yellow fruits, and sun -down seas, 
And babes sun-brown; but all of these, 
And all fair things of sea besides, 
Before the matchless, manifold 
Accomplishments of her who rides 
With autumn summer in her hair, 
And knows her steed and holds her fair 
And stately in her stormy seat, 
They lie like playthings at her feet. 


By heaven! she was more than fair, 
And more than good, and matchless wise, 
With all the sunlight in her eyes, 

And all the midnight in her hair. 


The blowing hair! the bannered manes! 
The rustling leaves in whispers blown! 
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The sounding feet made melody, 

And earth was filled and I was glad 
With sweet delight; ay, even sad 

From pure excess of joy, that fills 

The soul sometimes too eager grown... 


Through leafy avenues and lanes, 
And lo! we climbed the yellow hills, 
With russet leaves about the brows 
That reached from over - reaching trees, 
With purpled briers to the knees 
Of steeds that fretted foamy thews. 
We turned to look a time below 
Beneath the ancient arch of boughs, 
That bent above us as a bow 
Of promise, bound in many hues, 


I reached my hand. I could refuse 
All fruits but this, the touch of her 
At such a time. But lo! she leaned 
With lifted face and soul, and leant 
As leans devoutest worshiper, 

Beyond the branches scarlet screened 
And looked above me and beyond, 

So fixed and silent, still and fond, 

She seemed the while she looked to lose 
Her very soul in such intent. 

She looked on other things, but I, 

I saw nor scarlet leaf nor sky ; 

I looked on her, and only her. 


Afar the city lay in smokes 
Of battle, and the martial strokes 
Of Progress thundered through the land 
And struck against the yellow trees, 
And rolled in hollow echoes on 
Like sounding limits of the seas 
That smite the shelly shores at dawn. 


Beyond, below, on either hand 
There reached a lake in belt of pine, 
A very dream; a distant dawn 
Asleep in all the autumn shine, 
Some like one of another land 
That I once laid a hand upon, 
And loved too well, and named as mine. 


She sometimes touched with dimpled hand 
The drifting mane with dreamy air, 
She sometimes pushed aback her hair ; 
But still she leaned and looked afar, 
As silent as the statues stand — 
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For what? For falling leaf? For star, 
That runs before the bride of death? ... 
The elements were still; a breath 

Stirred not, the level western sun 

Poured in his arrows every one ; 

Spilled all his wealth of purpled red 

On velvet poplar leaf below, 

On arching chestnut overhead 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow. 


She sat the upper hill, and high. 
I spurred my black steed to her side; 
*“‘The bow of promise, lo!’’ I cried, 
And lifted up my eyes to hers 
With all the fervid love that stirs 
The blood of men beneath the sun, 
And reached my hand, as one undone, 
In suppliance to hers above: 
‘‘The bow of promise! give me love! 
I reach a hand, I rise or fall, 
Henceforth from this: put forth a hand 
From your high place and let me stand— 
Stand soul and body, white and tall! 
Why, I would live for you, would die 
To-morrow, but to live to-day. 
Give me but love, and let me live 
To die before you. I can pray 
To only you, because I know, 
If you but give what I bestow, 
That God has nothing left to give.’ 


But still her stately head was raised, 
And still she silent sat and gazed 
Beyond the trees, beyond the town, 
To where the dimpled waters slept, 
Nor splendid eyes once bended down 
To eyes that lifted up and wept. 


She spoke not, nor subdued her head 
To note a hand or heed a word; 
And then I questioned if she heard 
My life -tale on that leafy hill, 
Or any fervid word I said. 
I spoke with bold, vehement will. 


She moved, and from her bridled hand 
She sudden drew the dainty glove, 
Then gazed again upon the land. 
The dimpled hand, a snowy dove, 
Alit and moved along the mane 
Of glossy skeins; then, overbold, 
It fell across the mane, and lay 
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Before my eyes a sweet bouquet 

Of clustered kisses, white as snow. 

I should have seized it reaching so, 
But something bade me back —a ban; 
Around the third fair finger ran 

A shining, hateful hoop of gold. 


Ay, then I turned, I looked away, 
I sudden felt forlorn and chill ; 
I whistled, like, for want to say, 
And then I said, with bended head, 
**Another’s ship from other shores, 
With richer freight, with fairer stores 
Shall come to her some day instead ;’’ 
Then turned about—and all was still. 


Yea, you had chafed at this, and cried, 
And laughed with bloodless lips, and said 
Some bitter things to sate your pride, 
And tossed aloft a lordly head, 

And acted well some willful lie, 

And, most like, cursed yourself—but I... 
Well, you be crucified, and you 

Be broken up with lances through 

The soul, then you may turn to find 

Some ladder rounds in keenest rods, 

Some solace in the bitter rind, 

Some favor with the gods irate — 

The everlasting angered gods— 

And ask not overmuch of fate. 


I was not born, was never blessed, 
With cunning ways, nor wit, nor skill 
In woman’s ways, nor words of love, 
Nor fashioned suppliance of will. 

A very clown, I think, had guessed 
How out of place and plain I seemed ; 
I, I, the idol worshiper, 

Who saw nor maple leaves nor sky 
But took some touch and hue of her. 
Then, after all, what right had I 

To lift my eyes to eyes that beamed 
So far beyond, so fair above? 


I am a pagan, heathen, lo! 
A savage man, of savage lands; 
Too quick to love, too slow to know 
The sign that tame love understands, 
Or cold approaches pride demands. 


s * s ad * » 


Some heedless hoofs went sounding down 
The broken way. The woods were brown, 
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And homely now; some idle talk 

Of folk and town; a broken walk; 
But sounding feet made song no more 
For me along that leafy shore. 


The sun caught up his gathered sheaves ; 
A squirrel caught a nut and ran; 
A rabbit rustled in the leaves ; 
A whirling bat, black-winged and tan 
Blew swift between us; sullen night 
Fell down upon us; mottled kine, 
With lifted heads, went lowing down 
The rocky ridge toward the town, 
And all the woods grew dark as wine. 
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\ i JHEN I first took Posy to live 

with me, there was a general 
nodding and shaking of heads in disap- 
proval. Her mother had died when she 
was scarcely five years of age, and her 
father, who had joined the army at the 
breaking out of trouble in Missouri, was 
numbered with the lost. Some one then 
brought her to California, and she was 
finally adopted into the mountain - farm 
home of Joshua Perrin and wife—a child- 
less, honest, rough couple—with whom, 
unrestrained, she grew in her own wild 
way, until she was twelve years of age. 
Then Mrs. Perrin died. Joshua aban- 
doned farming, and, becoming a mount- 
ain guide, left the girl a neglected waif, 
wild as a deer, nimble as a goat, and 
fearless as a hunter, whom nobody cared 
to have in charge. 

Two or three families had, in turn, 
taken her to assist in caring for their 
children; but alas! she required more 
attention than a dozen youngsters: for, 
if she did not have them scaling cliffs 
and sliding down precipices, they were 
very apt to be packed on the backs of 
stray donkeys, or undergoing swimming 
lessons in the creek. 





I took a liking to her, and, in spite of 
volunteered advice and warning, the dir- 
ty, barefooted, homeless madcap came 
to me, when she was fourteen years old. 
Scrubbing-brushes and fine-tooth combs 
were actively employed, and at the end 
of a week my prospectings were reward- 
ed by the discovery of a bronzed but 
clean skin, and a coarse, abundant head 
of hair. I was prepared for a hard task; 
but was rewarded by finding her a strong 
maid - of-all- work, warm-hearted and 
ready to do anything required, provided 
there were no greater attractions around 
upon which to exercise her endurance. 
One of these was a mining claim, which 
she soon had staked out up the gulch, 
after she had industriously prospected 
during her leisure hours and discovered 
good indications. 

Then she built a tiny cabin of logs 
and brush. Were she ever missing, I 
searched for the pick and spade; were 
pick and spade ox est, | was compelled 
to creep through her trap-door in the 
back fence, and hie me over the gold- 
fields to the hill- crest, where in clarion 
notes I set the echoes, as well as Posy, 


flying. 
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Did a hungry donkey patiently lay his 
nose on the gate-post, she fed him on 
muffins, and finished by a bareback ride 
and general acrobatic acts. 

“?Taint no use, mam,” said she, “in 
a-tryin’ to make mea lady. I’m nuth- 
in’ but a mountain Wallie, an’ ain’t no 
good to nobody!” 

She was off to Sunday-school, her hat 
hind- side before and shoe- strings dan- 
gling, ere I could overtake her. When 
I discreetly chose her a Sunday- school 
book, entitled “Be Neat,” upon getting 
home I found she had exchanged with a 
little boy for one bearing the more en- 
gaging title of “The Dancing Bears.” 

“Who was the first man?” I asked 
the class, impressively, holding up the 
Catechism. “Adam,” was the general, 
satisfactory response. ‘“ Nary time!” 
exclaimed Posy; “God was the first ;” 
and, gathering her books, she went to 
the head of the class. After the titters 
had subsided, I continued; until, upon 
demanding who was the strongest man, 
she replied, “Satan!” greatly to my dis- 
comfiture, as I dreaded a discussion, 
having so frequently impressed her with 
the dangerous power of his dark majes- 
ty. David was little and insignificant, 
with God always on his side; while Go- 
liath was a giant hero, and ought to have 
been the chosen king. Still more was I 
annoyed, when I found her sympathy for 
Jesus was altogether because, like her- 
self, He had had two fathers, God and 
Joseph, and had no home, but preached 
out-doors and wandered about. 

Then it dawned upon me to let the 
Catechism alone, and teach my class 
more of the humanity of Christ. So 
they soon grew to Jove the sweet stories 
of His beautiful life. “A little child 
shall lead,” I thought, as Posy remark- 
ed, “We all used to be scared 0’ God, 
but the way you’ve got to talkin’ lately 
makes Him more like friends.” She 
nursed broken legged birds, sick chick- 
ens, and deserted kittens; in fact, ad- 
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mired and loved whatever was terrible 
or brave, helpless or distressed. 

One raw, cold day, looking from my 
sitting-room window, I beheld Posy 
heading a dusky procession into the 
kitchen. Upon hastening to those quar- 
ters, behold! she was entertaining her 
gypsies about the hot stove ; while a dir- 
ty papoose, stiffly tied in its basket, was 
in her lap, its little black toes almost in 
the fire. “Posy,” I cried, “how dare 
you bring those filthy Indians in here? 
Take them out at once, and sweep the 
room; then bathe thoroughly, and use 
your fine-tooth comb!” 

“O, they’re all friends o’ mine, mam, 
an’ they’re awful cold,” she pleaded. 

“TI don’t care if they freeze,” I an- 
swered. “The open air is the native 
and only fit element for such creatures. 
Give them a loaf and turn them out of 
the yard. You'll distract me with your 
hospital business. A gaping chicken 
rolled up in my breakfast-shawl yester- 
day, and a crippled rabbit in the warm 
oven, were your latest anxieties. These 
missionary enterprises must be stopped, 
or you must leave.” 

So she strapped the black-eyed, sober 
papoose on its mother’s back, and soon 
set them on the march to their pine-nut 
quarters. 

Again, in spring, as some children 
were playing in the garden, they discov- 
ered a hole in the ground about the size 
of a “two-bit” piece. Posy, asa reliable 
naturalist and entomologist, was defer- 
red to. She instantly pronounced it a 
tarantula’s-nest, but how to persuade his 
venomship out was the puzzling question 
before the little convention. Presently 
a tarantula- hawk, the deadly foe of this 
poisonous creature, came idling along, 
and, gay as a butterfly, lit upon a flower 
near them. It was but the work of an 
instant for Posy to effect its capture with 
her hat, and then she speedily dispatch- 
ed it down the hole; when, in a hurry, 
up came the tarantula—a black, hand- 
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some, velvety fellow—followed and chas- 
ed by the hawk. 

She was on the gu vive, and adroitly 
guiding both of her victims into a bottle, 
triumphantly bore them into the house, 
where they were duly, and with much 
ceremony, liquored and put away, ready 
for the expected bug- hunters, en route 
for the Yosemite. But the detective 
and executive ability displayed by this 
scion of the butterfly land was worthy of 
note. Her next ambition was to dig 
down and secure the nest, a perfect mar- 
vel of curiosity and architectural skill. 

If she was a trial, she was an interest- 
ing one, and I joyfully noticed much im- 
provement and a growing attachment in 
response to my love for her. 

A Mariposa spring is the perfection 
of fairy-land, and even its winter very 
lovely; but a Mariposa summer, with 
its scorching heat, ought to be a power- 
ful exhorter in turning the sinner from 
the error of his ways, if at all tinctured 
with the doctrine of Calvinism. 

So with Posy I departed, one fair June 
day, for the Big Trees and a summer 
holiday. Now she was to be my good 
little maid, and accompany me in all my 
rambles. We sat in the parlor of the 
hotel while the tourists bolted their 
feed. There is a fair field afforded one 
to study human nature among the crowds 
that annually visit the valley of the Yo- 
semite. 

A company had arrived, but one hour 
before, from a long railroad trip and a 
much more wearisome dusty stage- ride 
of forty miles. The representative live 
Yankee headed the party, which consist- 
ed of his wife, illiterate but rich; his 
daughter, a fast specimen of the New 
York girl, loud-voiced and prononcé ; 
a deliberate, easy-going Englishman and 
his companionable wife ; a brusque En- 
glish student; a pale-faced, curly-head- 


ed boy-poet, and an invalid. Posy and_ 


myself were to finish filling up the large 
South Fork stage. 
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Before anyone else had half eaten 
supper, the Yankee Bluster, grabbing 
his hat from under his chair, rushed 
from the dining-hall, dodged into the 
parlor, thence into the reading-room, 
then out into the hall, furiously exclaim- 
ing: “Landlord, where in the name of 
heaven, is that driver? It’s time we 
were off!” This elicited no especial 
reply from the complacent host, who, 
through the patient years of his calling, 
had become inured to digs, thrusts, and 
personal earthquakes of all descriptions. 
So he serenely quaffed his creamy lager 
with a townsman, and Bluster continued 
his search. 

Finally, “Tipsy Jack,” who had just 
convalesced from a spree, nonchalantly 
issued from a cozy saloon, his breath 
redolent of a delicious mint-julep, when 
he was violently confronted by Bluster, 
who gesticulated and grew red in his 
volubility on the necessity of instant de- 
parture. During the progress of this 
harangue, Jack blandly scratched a 
match on the sole of his boot, lit a ci- 
gar, gave it a few puffs and threw it away, 
its fragrance not being up to what his 
dainty sense required in a Havana. 

“These stage-drivers are the most 
deliberately independent set that I ever 
came across,” roared Bluster. ‘They 
think the sun will stand still for them, 
by Jupiter. Don’t you know, fellow, 
that we purchased through, round tick- 
ets for this trip, and not a moment is to 
be lost? I must be back to the city by 
Monday night, to be off on Tuesday’s 
train for the East. I tell you, a man 
has to bestir himself in this age.” 

“ Waal,” drawled Jack, “that ere’s all 
right an’ commendable enough in them 
that’s got through tickets to the other 
side 0’ Jordan. Jist you keep a-hump- 
in’ yerself. But they ain’t no use a-git- 
tin’ excited till Gabriel toots his horn. 
This yere stage ain’t a-goin’ to budge 
for half an hour yit, I reckon; but when 
it does, yer kin jist put up yer pinch- 
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back watch that I'll put yer through on 
the lightnin’ express!” 

“Good!” said Bluster, rubbing his 
hands. “That’s the talk. Can’t we 
change horses, and go through from 
White & Hatch’s to the Trees in one 
night?” 

“Not if the court knows hisself,” re- 
sponded Jack. “Got yer life insured? 
’Cause I'll about kill yer on this trip, 
anyhow! You'll think it’s fast enough, 
afore you git back to ’Frisco. I'll bet 
they wun’t be a piece o’ yer that ain’t 
jelly!” 

Bluster entered, scolded his wife and 
daughter for not having their hats on, 
and raved because the Englishman and 
wife were still at table, very composedly 
enjoying their food. 

“That fellow’s a lazy gormandizer,” 
said Bluster; “he’ll die in the poor- 
house, and isn’t fit to live in this country 
of enterprise.” 

“He'll be enjoying a good ripe old 
age when you’ve long beg dead,” was 
my private opinion. 

‘Papa, I do believe he’s a live lord, 
for he wears a large elegant ring with a 
coat-of-arms on it,” said the daughter. 

“Nonsense!” replied Bluster. “ He’s 
nothing but a vagabond beef-eater.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” gaid his wife, 
“they ain’t no use o’ your tearin’ round 
this way, an’ a-standin’ ready to bluff 
him. Jist as likely as not he ¢s a lord, 
for they all go to Yosemite, an’ we might 
git acquainted ef you was decent.” 

“Shut up!” said Blusters “Come 
along and get into the stage, and per- 
haps that will hurry up things.” 

But “things” wouldn’t be hurried up. 

“ All aboard!” yelled Bluster. 

“Ah, bless me!” said Mr. Easygo, 
eyeing him through his quizzing - glass, 
“My dear sir, pray do be calm. You 
Hamericans hare haltogether too hanx- 
ious and ’urried. Really, it’s beastly, 
such ’aste.” 

“ Ma, he’s a lord without doubt; see 
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his imperious command of manner,” 
said the daughter, in which “ma” sig- 
nificantly acquiesced. 

Eventually we were all crowded in, 
Posy and myself perched on the front 
seat with Tipsy Jack, who had just forti- 
fied himself with a toddy. He cracked 
the whip—Texas Mary, Missouri Nancy, 
Buckin’ Bill, and Squire Jones respond- 
ed, and away they dashed up the pretty 
winding road, among the flowery hills of 
spring. Posy, hitherto quiet, now found 
her element. At home in the woods, 
her tongue was loosed. 

“See them purty hedges ?” she asked. 
“Know what them is? They’re elder- 
berry-bushes. You kin jist gather quarts 
on quarts of ’em, an’ may be they don’t 
make ’nificent puddin-—O, no! See 
them high-up ones a-noddin’ so gay? 
They’re buckeyes. Don’t they wave 
their white plumes in the air, though! 
There —look-a-there! See them reg’lar 
holes in the pines? The woodpeckers 
does that, an’ stows away their winter’s 
grub.” 

“Food, Posy,” I interrupted. 

“No, mam, you bet it’s genuine grub 
to him when he needs it.” 

“Are they any oceans in the Ceme- 
tery?” she continued. 

“Yosemite, not Cemetery,” I said. 

“What’s the differ?” she retorted. 

By the way, when Posy first came to 
me, I would frequently ask her where 
her adopted father was? The invaria- 
ble reply was, “ Up to the Cemetery.” 
Finally, I said, “Why, your poor father 
must still greatly grieve over your moth- 
er, if he so constantly goes up to the 
Cemetery.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “he’s been there 
ever since my poor ma died.” 

“What! stays by her grave all the 
time? Impossible!” 

“Why, they ain’t no graves there,” 
said she; “he guides the people to the 
big Cemetery, where the cliffs and falls 
is. I don’t mean no grave-yard!” 
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“O!” screamed I, with laughter, “you 
mean the Yosemite.” 

“Course I do,” said she; whereupon 
I made her pronounce the word over 
and over again, but was constantly mor- 
tified by her persistently calling the glo- 
rious spot, “The Cemetery.” 

At her last query, every one in the 
stage laughed. She was not willfully 
bad nor a forward girl, but a free child 
of nature, whose entire knowledge of 
geography and prople lay within a few 
miles of Mariposa. Said she, “ There’s 
Bear Valley, an’ Hornitos, an’ Sher- 
lock’s Creek, an’ Mormon Bar, an’ 
Whisky Flat, an’ the States, an’ Mis- 
souri, an’ the Railroad, an’ Mariposa, 
an’ the Cemetery, an’ the Big Trees, 
an’ the Camp-meetin’, an’—an’—” 

“Sebastopol?” I added. 

“Yes, Sebastopol, an’ the Plains, an’ 
San Francisco—an’ that’s all the places 
in the world.” 

On this occasion, I did not restrain 
her outbursts; for we were on the out- 
side of the coach, and I was interested 
in her rusticity and bright outcroppings. 
While correcting and instructing her 
myself, during the year past, had I not 
often found her my teacher? Day after 
day, had not she taken me prospecting 
up the ravines, and shown me indica- 
tions of quartz and “paying dirt,” and 
how to “pan out;” and down the gul- 
leys after a storm, just where tiny specks 
of gold were apt to lodge? And could 
not she stuff a turkey and wring the 
neck of a chicken, when I stood anxious 
and perplexed? When the rain beat 
into the kitchen, was not Posy the little 
engineer who squinted up her eye, and 
suggested that a “sluice-box over the 
door was the only remedy?” And could 
she not ride bare-back mustangs, and 
swim like a fish? 

“See the moon, jist like a powder- 
horn, an’ a settin’ right on the limb o’ 
that tamarack!”’ she cried. 

“ Nonsense,” replied I; “you know 
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very well that the moon never comes 
out of the sky to sit on limbs.” 

“Well, the rainbow comes out o’ the 
sky, sure; for I’ve seen the hills a-shin- 
in’ right through the end on it, where 
the bag o’ gold is; an’ see yonder, ain’t 
the sky a-settin’ right on top o’ the 
mountains? It’s bound to have some- 
thin’ to set on—some place or other 0’ 
course.” 

Always disposed to evade metaphys- 
ical discussions, I put a quietus on her 
further speech. 

Away we wheeled through the fragrant 
spruce and pine and lovely manzanito, 
till we reached White & Hatch’s house 
—a picturesque and welcome retreat. 

Here Bluster re-commenced his fussi- 
ness, by grabbing out and overhauling 
everybody’s baggage till he found his 
own, which he threw upon the porch, and 
majestically demanded if supper were 
ready? Supper wasready. Bluster was 
up at three o’clock next morning, arous- 
ing the driver and entire house. Tipsy 
Jack responded by pitching a pair of 
boots at him through the open window, 
and commending him to perpetual fire 
and brimstone, in language sublime and 
emphatic. 

But nobody could sleep save the suave 
Englishman and his wife, who emerged 
at six o’clock rosy and refreshed from a 
morning bath. After surveying the sun- 
rise beauties with rapture, they replaced 
their glasses, and, entering the dining- 
room, leisurely drank their coffee and 
partook of the delicious breakfast; while 
Bluster swore that he was not being 
put through according to contract, and 
would sue the agent upon reaching San 
Francisco. The poet had been off on 
an early ramble with the student, and 
now and then came a musical jingling 
of rhymes as they neared. Posy soon 
emerged from the woods, bearing a tro- 
phy—a rattlesnake, still faintly squirm- 
ing ona stick. She had heard his alarm 
by a sunny log where she had disturbed 
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the chilly fellow, and instead of fleeing 
had turned and dispatched him. Blus- 
ter was about pocketing the eight rattles, 
when Posy demurred. The Englishman 
offered her a dollar for them. To this 
I objected, but recommended her giving 
them to him, which she did. 

Breakfast over, we again embarked, 
Bluster having been hallooing “All 
aboard!” for several minutes. 

“Now, Old Lightnin’, jist check your 
baggage for kingdom come!” was Tip- 
sy Jack’s irreverent speech, as he re- 
freshed the inner man with a double 
dram, and deposited a black bottle with 
a red ribbon around its neck upon the 
seat beside him. 

O! the magic splendor of that glow- 
ing morning in the pine-lands! The 
macadamized road cut in the mountain’s 
side gradually wound high up through 
the amphitheatre of hills into the health- 
giving air—on through a world of wood, 
and glade, and crystal stream—the wild 
and impressive grandeur silencing every 
tongue! Symmetrical silver firs, two 
hundred feet in height, shimmered in 
the sun on the peaks above us, while 
spruce, and oak, and tamarack spread 
their tops beneath us. Here and there 
over the forests one could picture lofty 
towers reaching into the clouds, with 
ponderous gates, draw-bridges, and deep 
moats. At first, the earth-billows in the 
distance were dim in their gray; but as 
the morning light flushed up, blue as 
hope grew their crests, and purple and 
golden the nearer chasms and cliffs; 
while far and wide the bluebirds and 
robins flashed in the sun, and the day 
was filled with song. 

We stopped at a beautiful moss - tan- 
gled rock, where a spring of ice-cold 
water flowed, and tall crimson blossoms 
bent to view their sweet faces below. 
I saw Posy stop in the road in earnest 
examination. 

“He’s been down to drink. Them’s 
fresh grizzly -tracks, bet yer life!” said 
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she, essaying to fit her own chubby feet 
therein. ‘ 

“Sure enough,” said Jack; “that fel- 
ler must ha’ crossed here since the morn- 
in’ team went down.” Whereupon I 
scampered into the coach, and at once 
became a disciple of Bluster on the 
subject of dispatch. 

Tipsy Jack frequently drew forth his 
black bottle, and partook copiously of 
the contents. This was his failing. A 
man of honor and sterling integrity of 
word and deed, he had almost drank 
himself into his grave. 

I insisted upon his letting one of the 
gentlemen take the reins, but he politely 
informed me that he was “boss o’ that 
clipper, and ’ll never give up the ship.” 
Presently, he indulged in cat-naps, and 
finally took a long snooze as he rocked 
on the seat. I became terrified, while 
Posy, with perfect presence of mind and 
an adoration for horse-flesh, quietly 
slipped the reins from his hands, when 
he indignantly aroused, but seeing who 
it was, said, “All right, little Sorrel- 
top,” and resumed his nap. 

“Git up!” cried Posy, and the four 
spirited horses arched their necks and 
wheeled round the cliff in perfect accord 
under her guidance. Had she not as- 
sumed command just when she did, we 
would doubtless have been dashed down 
the precipice. 

Although Tipsy Jack’s normal condi- 
tion was intoxication, yet he had never 
before forgotten his duty, nor endan- 
gered life; but drink was gaining upon 
him. Expostulation from friends did no 
good. “What have I got to live for?” 
was his invariable reply. “No home; 
nobody that cares; so I'll jist be jolly, 
and die game in the traces.” How 
many thus go to a wretched death, from 
need of good home restraint! 

We rattled over the bridge, and dash- 
ed up to the hotel. 

“Bravo!” cried Bill, the guide. “The 
bravest girl in the country!” 
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Posy’s valuable horse and cow expe- 
rience was learned during her life on 
the mountain farm. 

The Yosemite party continued their 
journey next day, Bluster whipping his 
mustang out of sight as the Englishman 
made his polite adieus and merrily trot- 
ted off. 

We were soon cozily settled for the 
season in this lovely summer retreat. 
Early the next morning after our arrival, 
I missed Posy. Going in active search, 
I found her surreptitiously returning 
from the guide-house with my cut-glass 
bottle of camphor and a cup of tea. 
“He can’t eat nothin’, an’ had jist bet- 
ter sleep,” she said. 

“ Now, Posy, you foolish girl,” I ex- 
claimed, “keep away from a drunken 
man. I’m shocked. Here madam,” I 
added, turning to the pleasant landlady, 
“T shall require but little of her time, so 
you make her useful, and thus keep her 
out of mischief.” 


“O, yes,” cried she, “do please let 


me tend the cows?” It was just what 
they needed; so she was duly installed 
as chief of the dairy. 

Time passed on, and she became a 
great favorite. I kept a constant watch 
over her, and yet felt that she possess- 
ed an innate sense of right that would 
with my serious talks be a protection to 
her. Every day i realized that she must 
have been born of a good mother, but 
that neglect and want of appreciation 
had smothered the nobler part of her 
character now developing. 

Evening was coming on as the stage 
rattled in the distance. 

“They’re a-comin’. Here they air! 
The stage is jist chuck full, an’ Tipsy 
Jack is a-crackin’ that silver- handled 
whip o’ his’n, an’ jist a- makin’ it whiz! 
But he’s bin a-drinkin’ agin, I reckon, 
’cause he’s most a-tumblin’ off. St-a-y 
with ’em, Jack! Them buckin’ mus- 
tangs most floor anybody; ’specially 
when they ain’t bossed. An’ stage- 
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drivers is the confoundedest critters I 
ever seed. An’ yet I like ’em, you bet. 
They can swill down more liquor, tell 
more long-winded yarns, and air the 
independentest set in all creation. I 
go my pile on stage-drivers. They 
never was one on ’em mean, nor sneaky, 
nor stingy, an’ they’ve got hearts as big 
as punkins, ’specially Tipsy Jack. Bill, 
the guide, likes me a heap, but Jack 
says I’m his good angel, an’ that nobody 
on earth keers for him ’cept me, an’ he 
needs me more’n Bill does. I jist be- 
lieve I could cure him o’ drinkin’ ef I 
had him. I wish I could, poor darlin’!” 
So she soliloquized, as she stood on the 
sward, a pretty picture, with her bare 
round arms, her shaggy hair, and arch 
look, swinging the shining milk - pails. 

“See ’em hump theirselves!” she 
said ; and, assuming indifference as they 
approached, tripped off toward the cor- 
ral. But Jack overtook her, and un- 
steadily bumped against her pails, with 
“How air you, honey? Bon jour, Gold- 
en-rod.” 

“O, go way with your foolishing,” 
said she; “‘ain’t I got twenty cows to 
milk an’ drive in while you fellers loaf— 
to say nuthin’ o’ ten calves—I’d like to 
know?” 

“Good for you, Kentucky touch-me- 
not! I’m the only chap that’s glad ter 
see yer.” 

“O, well; ain’t there Josh, the new 
guide, with his bran-new butternut suit? 
He’s glad, too—I shouldn’t wonder. 
But I ain’t got no time to be sloshin’ 
round with chaps, when them cows is a- 
dyin’ to be milked.” So, setting down 
the pails, at sunset, when the mountains 
and sky put on such beauty, Posy was 
soon seen, mounted on a fiery steed, gal- 
loping like mad down to the fragrant 
meadow-lands. In her calico dress, 
great blue apron, her hair flying, and 
with a long ox-whip cracking in the air, 
away she went like an Amazonian queen. 
Away from clover, buttercups, and grass- 
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es, mellow rang her musical voice, and 
from far and near gathered the cattle, 
fond of her tones. Then she came 
flying back, whirling the ox-whip over 
her head, the whole air musical with 
welcome tinkling bells, as the finely dis- 
ciplined cows trotted up and filed into the 
corral. While they were doing this, she 
made a dash and flitted here and there on 
little sparking and coquetting excursions 
to Bill and Josh, who were sawing logs. 
Then up she charged, sprang from her 
horse, darted into the corral, and closed 
the bars. It was lovely to see her non- 
chalantly marshal her twenty cows into 
order, box their ears, and boss them 
about with fine generalship, or stroke 
their fat sides with affectionate hand, 
and talk to them in caressing ways, while 
they chewed the cud and looked forth 
lazily from their soft brown eyes. Those 
sweet-breathed cows I loved; but, how- 
ever much they nodded and bowed their 
heads to me, I wouldn’t more than poke 
my nose through the corral for worlds. 

That night I marked a tired, anxious 
look in Posy’s eyes, as Jack was carried 
off to his quarters. The next afternoon, 
I saw him sitting under a tree, with up- 
turned face, regarding her as she stood 
in her June freshness among the June 
roses, restlessly digging her toes into 
the dirt and talking to him. Presently 
she became earnest in her speech. He 
arose and placed his hand upon her head 
as if in benediction. “Posy!” I called, 
and wearily and half-dreamily she came 
in, then turned again and lifted her hand 
warningly, as Jack started toward the 
camp, where they kept whisky. 

“Posy,” said I, tremblingly, “what 
does this mean? Answer me.” 

“He promises me to never drink 
again,” she slowly said. 

“What else?” I asked. 
else?” 

“He says I could save him, ef I would 
marry him,” she said, timidly looking 
up. 


* What 
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“The wretch!” cried I; “a drinking 
man, forty years old, to dare make you 
such a proposition! Do you care for 
him?” I asked. 

“Yes—O, yes,” said she; “I’m so 
sorry for him. I don’t exactly think I 
love him, but I can’t keep away from 
him. I dreamed last night my own first 
mother told me to save him, an’ I must 
do it!” 

“Foolish child,” I said, “never think 
of this again. See here; Posy, he was 
friendless, and he loves you because you 
have become his kind friend, does he 
not?” 

“Yes, mam,” she replied. 

“Well, when you were a homeless, 
friendless girl, alone on the earth, who 
gave you a home and love?” said I. 

“You did—you did,” she sobbed, and 
sank beside my chair. 

“Then,” said I, putting my arm around 
her, “haven’t you perfect confidence in 
my better judgment? Don’t you owe 
me love and duty first?” 

“Yes,” she answered; “I'll try to 
never think o’ him agin.” 

The next morning, before the stage 
left, when she was off milking, I, too, 
was up by dawn, and seeking Tipsy 
Jack, forbade his ever daring to approach 
the girl as he had done, to work upon 
her feelings; and received his reply, like 
an honest man, that the sympathy and 
interest she had felt for him had awaken- 
ed memories of better days, and with 
them better resolves ; that, in her puri- 
ty, she seemed an angel calling him out 
of the depths; that he had been forget- 
ful, presuming, and wicked in thus im- 
posing upon the tender-heartedness of 
a child; and he promised to keep away 
from her forever. 

Nearly a month passed, and he did 
not return, but reports came that he was 
drinking himself to death, while Posy 
grew thin and homesick, but bravely 
banished all talk of Jack. I had her 
join me in rides and climbs during her 
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leisure hours, taught her carefully, and 
grew fonder of her. 

“He has took to his bed for keeps,” 
said Bill; “has brain fever, and calls for 
Posy all the time.” 

“T shall go to him by the mornin’ 
stage,” said Posy, rising, with a new 
and womanly determination. ‘“ My poor 
Jack—my poor, unloved Jack!” 

“Come into the house, girl,” I said. 
“Are you mad, that you make such a 
rash resolve?” 

“O, mam, I must go! God is callin’ 
me. I shall die ef I can’t!” she said, 
with extreme anguish and beseeching 
looks. 

“T’ll go with you, poor, foolish child,” 
was my reply; so morning found us ex 
route home. I had Jack—who was, in- 


deed, very ill—removed to our house, 
where, day and night, she and I watch- 
ed beside him. Good nursing improved 
him, and he became rational, but was 
very feeble. One night he had a relapse 


and stood at the gates of death. 

“QO, not yet, dear Lord—don’t take 
him from me yet!” Posy cried, flinging 
herself wildly on her knees beside him. 

Jack raised her hand to his lips, and 
feebly gasped, “That ring—that ring!” 
She drew from her finger the slender 
twist of gold with its pearl cross within 
a turquoise heart. 

“My own mother’s wedding ring,” 
she replied —“ John an’ Hannah John- 
son... .” 

“Mary—my child!” he said. “Iam 
John Johnson. We had a little girl— 
Mary....” 

“It is me—it is me!” cried Posy. “O, 
I knew God was a-leadin’ o’ me. His 
child was to save him....” 

“His own child,” murmured Jack. 

“Perhaps this excitement has saved 
him,” the doctor said. 

Quietly we watched him, and the cri- 
sis passed. He lived. Posy would not 
allow me to touch the dear, faded face, 
nor scarcely to assist in any way. He 
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slowly improved, and in a month was 
again on the street. Every morning, as 
he left the house with her sweet kiss 
warm upon his lips, he promised to taste 
no liquor. Ina short time, he was able 
to resume his driving. 

I suggested to Posy that she and her 
father had better rent a little cottage in 
town, and keep house by themselves. 
So they did. 

Posy’s eyes had a new light, and her 
life a new interest and earnestness, while 
Jack’s reformation was the common 
wonder. And, whether blithely driving 
her goats from the sunny hills, or gal- 
loping after “father’s stray horses,” or 
quietly sitting by his side at home, they 
both daily grew in content, happiness, 
and charity. Her Indian friends came, 
cold and hungry, and always left warm 
and comfortable; while Jack’s house 
was always a rendezvous for guides and 
drivers “out of a job” —a welcome ha- 
ven for the “hard-up ones.” 

Bill was frequently around, or “there- 
abouts ;” in fact, Posy liked him pass- 
ing well, but when I teased her about 
him, she said: “I’m nobody’s gal but 
jist father’s, an’ ain’t never a-goin’ to 
be. He jist filled up every corner in my 
hungry heart!” 

The year sped by, and her careful 
watch kept Jack straight. The holidays 
were approaching, and I was going to 
San Francisco to arrange for the Sun- 
day-school Christmas-trees, and, as she 
had never been to the city, I resolved to 
take her with me. She was in ecstasy 
over the prospect, but when ready to 
start, came in and said: “I don’t reck- 
on I’d better go. I hate to leave father. 
P’raps I’d better not.” 

“QO, nonsense,” replied I. “Your fa- 
ther can’t have you present every min- 
ute, and young girls need change and 
pleasure. Come,” I urged, “don’t start 
off with gloomy thoughts.” So she kiss- 
ed him, and, as we rode off, placed her 
finger on her lips in warning. 
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“ All right, Morning- glory,” said he; 
“good-by, and God bless you.” 

We spent a glorious week, in which 
Posy was wild with delight and in a land 
of enchantment. Returning with our 
supplies and gifts, we found Jack a ma- 
niac from drink. His daughter’s re- 
straining influence once withdrawn, he 
had yielded to temptation. 

She was overwhelmed with grief and 
remorse. Men feared to go near him, 
but she slipped up to his side, and soft- 
ly called, “Father—father!’’? when he 
ceased his ravings, and, putting his arms 
around her, said, “Why, it’s daughter; 
it’s my little sunshine come again!” 
“Come, dear,” said she, leading him to 
his room. He went into a fever, and 
sunk away to a shadow. 

One dawn she awoke me, saying, 
“Come—come and pray; he under- 
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stands now.” Following her, I lifted 
the curtain, and wheeled his couch to 
the raised window. The mountain-tops 
were glorious in the morning light. I 
knelt and prayed, while she held his 
emaciated hand. 

“Will He forgive me, Golden-rod— 
even me?” he feebly asked. 

*O, yes; for Christ’s sake,” she ear- 
nestly answered. 

“For Christ’s sake,” he murmured in 
prayer; then became again unconscious. 

The out-bound stage, with its merry- 
making company, wound up the hill. 
Jack aroused, and, springing up, cried, 
“Give me a-hold o’ the lines!” then 
sunk back on his pillow. 

“Come, darling,” I sobbed, lifting the 
sinking girl, “kiss his eyes before I close 
them. He went to sleep in faith; you 
saved him!” 


OF MOLOKAL. 
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HE Hawaiian semi-savages are in- 

debted to the White foreigners for 
two prominent features of their civiliza- 
tion, namely, the Gospel and Leprosy! 
To a certain extent, they have acquired 
a taste for the former, but they take to 
the latter like ducks to water. Fancy a 
village in which there are but two or 
three clean people—where every one 
else is plague-stricken, and condemned 
for life to the narrow limits of a little 
peninsula, bordered on three sides by 
the ocean, and walled at the back with 
a perpendicular bluff three thousand feet 
in height! 

The Doctor and I stood on the brow 
of this bluff, and looked down on the 
leper village with mingled emotions. 
However, my emotions did not mingle 
with his, for he was devoted to science, 
and I to sentiment and light literature. 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Vor. XI.—7. 
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The Doctor thought we had better be 
descending, and we commenced the de- 
scent by dropping out of our saddles; 
for the trail was dizzy and steep, and 
there is no fun in riding on a horse’s 
neck with a frightful abyss just forward 
of his ears. 

Having arrived in the green, undulat- 
ing country that lay at the base of the 
bluff—it seemed the very end of the earth 
—we remounted and rode rapidly to- 
ward the village, which we reached about 
sunset, and there we were cordially wel- 
comed by Mr. and Mrs. Walsh, the 
keepers of the settlement. 

I noticed that the Walsh house was 
small, surrounded by long, low white- 
washed structures—which I afterward 
learned were hospital wards —and that 
the house was inclosed with a picket- 
fence, also whitewashed. Everything 
but the lepers seemed to be in a perpet- 
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ual state of whitewash, yet the tops of 
those pickets had a dingy and disagree- 
able look. 

I believe I was glad to get inside the 
fence. I remember that our horses were 
given in charge of some natives, who 
wore gloves and had strange - looking 
faces. I remember that everybody ap- 
peared unnatural, and nearly everybody 
limped a little ; that some went on rude 
crutches, and that there was everywhere 
a suggestion of unutterable things, as 
though the half had not been told, and 
that now they were about to make a clean, 
or an unclean, breast of it. 

The sun set, and a cool breeze came 
in from the sea. We sat down to sup- 
per, which I supposed was, of course, 
prepared by a leprous cook, but it seems 
he was merely the husband of a leprous 
woman. After supper, we fumigated in 
the veranda. Never before had I smok- 


ed with such earnestness of purpose. 
Mr. Walsh kindly advised us to keep 


within the fence —standing about three 
feet from us at that moment—unless we 
went out by daylight in his company. 
He said the poor creatures were gener- 
ally well-behaved, and they were forbid- 
den to fondle foreigners, but visitors 
were so very uncommon, that their cu- 
riosity might overstep the limits of the 
quarantine. That night we stayed with- 
in the fence without a murmur. 

About dusk, a procession of villagers 
approached the premises. They brought 
tin-cups, cocoanut- shells, hollow joints 
of bamboo, and various receptacles; 
ranged themselves along the fence, and 
regarded us with considerable interest. 
Most of them kept hold of the pickets, 
and I saw that their hands were fright- 
fully mutilated; some had but three fin- 
gers, some two, some scarcely a finger 
left—certainly not a whole one, but only 
a joint or two, according to their luck. 
Nearly all the hands were raw and 
bloody, and I no longer wondered at 
the condition of the pickets on the fence. 
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It was almost too dark to distinguish 
the features of that melancholy group, 
and I had the greatest difficulty in se- 
lecting a complete face out of the score 
or more ruins that stared at us. 

Each man, woman, and child waited 
till the measure of milk had been dealt 
out at the gate, and then all withdrew 
with a kind aloha, and we smoked for 
some time in silence. 

I think I slept little that night. The 
Doctor slept, but he slept in the cause 
of science, and left all the sympathy and 
sentiment to the man of feeling, which 
was myself. A long night is a great 
bore—a night when your eyelids defy 
you, and stick wide open till broad day- 
light. I arose from my sofa-bed some- 
where in the small hours, and went out 
on the veranda. The stars were mar- 
velously bright; stars generally are when 
the wind blows, as though their fires 
burned the fresher for it. I heard the 
sea beating all along the shores of the 
end of the earth. I expected to hear 
groans from the hospital wards, but the 
surf was too loud. I noticed that the 
cliff at the back of the peninsula looked 
at least a mile high, and how any leper 
could have the heart to brave such an 
obstacle to his escape was more than I 
could account for; yet one does it occa- 
sionally. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that lepers 
must have been inside of the fence. I 
was barefooted on the veranda, full of 
sympathy and unrest. There was no 
particular lock on the gate; I think 
there was a small iron hoop, about the 
size of a butter-keg, that clasped three 
or four of the pickets, and this was all 
that separated us—the Doctor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walsh, and myself—from living 
death! I returned hastily to my sofa- 
bed, with a strange itching in the soles 
of my feet. 

The next morning we all breakfasted 
in peace, and, after the early deputation 
of lepers had been dismissed with meas- 
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ures of new milk, or with ointments, we 
put on our gloves, and began an inspec- 
tion of the settlement. 

Like all native villages, there were no 
particular streets; a road wound in among 
the houses and came out at the farther 
end, wherever it was convenient. Small 
foot- paths, scarcely broad enough for 
two, branched off from the main road to- 
ward houses that faced all points of the 
compass. The houses were like the 
generality of native houses, a simple 
frame - work of light wood, covered with 
a comfortable thatch that shed rain and 
sunshine, but admitted as much air as 
any bower—for that is the sort of venti- 
lation necessary to the climate. 

Lepers in the primary stages of the 
disease were at work in strips of gar- 
den, or perhaps beating Zoz, the most ar- 
duous labor they knew. Lepers a de- 
gree worse off were chatting or smoking 
in the shadow of the few trees that grew 
about. Lepers whose sands of life had 


dwindled to a few grains lay on mats in 


some of the houses, a pitiful and disgust- 
ing spectacle. As we walked in single 
file, the Doctor leading us in the cause 
of science, I following as professional 
mourner, supported by Mr. Walsh, keep- 
er of lepers and guests, the natives fell 
apart into two bodies, between which we 
passed in silence. It was the strangest 
pilgrimage I ever made. If the graves 
were to give up their dead, and the earth 
be peopled with the re-animated manes 
of those who have gone before us, the 
sight could scarcely be more unnatural 
than is daily seen in that forlorn spot. 

I could not help thinking of the words 
of Maundrel, that old English traveler 
of the seventeenth century, who, writing 
of the leprosy he saw in Syria, says: “It 
is a distemper so noisome that it might 
well pass for the utmost corruption of 
the human body on this side the grave.” 
And why not? Here is the diagnosis 
of the leprosy, or elephantiasis of the 
Greeks: “When it is fully developed, it 
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is characterized by the presence of dusky 
red or livid tubercles of different sizes 
upon the face, lips, nose, eyebrows, ears, 
and extremities of the body. The skin 
of the tuberculated face is at the same 
time thickened, wrinkled, and shining, 
and the features are very greatly distort- 
ed. The hair of the eyebrows, eyelash- 
es, and beard falls off; the eyes are oft- 
en injected, and the conjunctiva swelled; 
the pupil of the eye contracts, giving the 
organ a weird, cat-like expression. The 
voice becomes hoarse and nasal; the 
sense of smell is impaired or lost, and 
that of touch, or common sensation, is 
strangely altered, for while the tubercu- 
lated and other affected parts are, in the 
first instance, sometimes supersensitive, 
latterly in the course of the disease they 
become paralyzed or anesthetic. As 
the malady progresses, the tubercles 
soften and open; ulcerations of similar 
mucous tubercles appear in the nose and 
throat, rendering the breath extremely 
offensive; tubercular masses, or leprous 
tubercles, as shown by dissection, begin 
to form also internally upon various mu- 
cous membranes, and on the surface of 
the kidneys, lungs, etc. Cracks, fissures, 
and circular ulcers appear on the fingers, 
toes, and extremities, and joint after 
joint drops off by a kind of spontaneous 
gangrene. Sometimes the upper and 
sometimes the lower extremities are 
specially afflicted by this mortification 
and mutilation of parts.” 

Doctor Halbeck, in looking down from 
a neighboring height into the large leper- 
hospital of Hamel-en-Arade, tells us 
that he noticed particularly two lepers 
sowing peas in the field: “The one had 
no hands, the other had no feet, these 
members being wasted away by disease. 
The one who wanted hands was carry- 
ing the other, who wanted feet, on his 
back, and he again carried in his hands 
the bag of seed, and dropped a pea ev- 
ery now and then, which the other press- 
ed into the ground with his foot.” 
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That was just the sort of thing we 
might have seen at almost any turn. 
There were few feet with the full com- 
plement of toes; there were few hands 
but had lost a joint or two of finger, and 
none but looked bruised and blistered 
across the palms, or had bones and joints 
laid bare, for a whole inch, in some in- 
stances. Mr. Walsh told us that the 
poor fellows who came to the gate for 
ointment would, from time to time, in- 
form him that another joint had dropped 
off. It was about the only episode worth 
mentioning in their slowly wasting lives. 
I have seen a leper bend the first joint 
of his fleshless finger till it snapped like 
a dry twig, and he was not a monopolist 
in that line, either. 

Having made the circuit of the village, 
and found no cases as bad as those await- 
ing our inspection at the hospital wards, 
we returned to the house, and rested an 
hour before enterfng the chamber of 
horrors. 


Those living —why not say dying — 
about the village, were very comforta- 
ble, and generally happy, or as happy as 
people can be who lack some of the im- 
portant faculties necessary to the enjoy- 


ment of life. The less crippled nurs- 
ed those who were helpless. In some 
houses we found natives who betrayed 
no symptoms of the plague; these were 
friends of the lepers, who had volunta- 
rily exiled themselves for the sake of 
those they loved. 

The Hawaiian Government provides 
for the afflicted; but any relative or 
friend, who persists in following a leper 
in his banishment, must provide for his 
own support, take care of the sufferer 
until death relieves him of his charge, 
and he must promise never to quit the 
settlement. There are not many Whites 
who would be as fool-hardy as these na- 
tives; but, bless their hearts, they are 
heathen, and they do not know any bet- 
ter! It was one of these self-sacrificing 
fellows who cooked for us, and his case 
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puzzled me more than all the lepers in 
the kingdom. 

Here was a young native, who was 
perhaps twenty years of age, splendidly 
developed, and with very attractive man- 
ners. If he had.chosen, he might have 
passed a life of unrestrained sensuality, 
for it is next to impossible for such fel- 
lows to be decent; but he had seen a 
woman with a face like a cobra—a 
hideous, lithe creature, possessing the 
charms of Medusa—there was some- 
thing fascinating in the very flutter of 
her garments, as though she were not 
wholly human; a woman, who, in her 
best days, had belonged to the late 
king’s household, and who yet preserv- 
ed an air of royalty, but who had been 
banished to Molokai with the shadow of 
the plague upon her. 

I thought of Swinburne’s poem, “The 
Leper,” and shuddered at its horrible 
truth, for there was the living theme of 
it: 

“* God, that makes time and ruins it, 

And alters not, abiding God, 


Changed with disease her body sweet, 
The body of love wherein she abode. 


** Love is more sweet and comelier 

Than a dove’s throat strained out to sing. 
All they spat out and cursed at her, 

And cast her forth for a base thing. 


“They cursed her, seeing how God had wrought 
This curse to plague her, a curse of his. 

Fools were they, surely, seeing not 
How sweeter than all sweet she is, 
+ * * * * 


**T hid her in this wattled house, 
I served her water and poor bread. 
For joy to kiss between her browsp> 
Time upon time, I was nigh dead.” 


Sooner or later, that youth expected 
to sacrifice his body to the plague. At 
any rate, never again could he hope to 
quit that village—where, indeed, he was 
quite contented, and in nowise regretful 
of the temptations of his island world. 
He seemed to be under some singular 
spell; for he was familiar with the hor- 
rors of the place, associated with lepers 
of high and low degree, and at the same 
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time preserved a light heart and a cheer- 
ful spirit that bordered on frivolity. He 
followed us into the various wards de- 
voted to lepers who were in the last 
stages of decomposition. As we entered 
the room, there was a low murmur of 
welcome from the sufferers, who were, 
for the most part, unable to turn them- 
selves on the mats spread in a row 
along both sides of the apartments. A 
fetid odor, faint but perceptible, tainted 
the air. We heard hoarse, hard breath- 
ing, harsh whispers, and deep sighs, 
from those who might never again speak 
with their old voices. There were faces 
turned toward us, with the nostrils slow- 
ly withering away —some of them too 
abominable to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. There were fingers held up to 
us, looking sharp at the ends, sloughing 
the skin, and seeming to belong to any- 
thing but human hands. One old man, 


sitting in a ma/o (a narrow strip of cloth 
bound about the loins), was covered from 
head to foot with large hard swellings. 


There was not valley enough between 
his thousand-and-one fleshly hillocks to 
lay the tip of your finger, yet he was 
unconscious of any pain. He called our 
attention to a new swelling of uncom- 
mon magnitude, and seemed a little 
proud of it, as though he had surpassed 
himself in this last effort. He had been 
a leper for ten years, and was still strong 
enough to walk about without assistance; 
in fact, he seemed comparatively well, 
and good for some years tocome. It is 
almost like injury added to misfortune, 
that leprosy is not more swift in its de- 
struction. 

The following brief statistics, made 
when there were but one hundred and 
seventy-one lepers at the settlement, 
will give some idea of the progress of 
the disease: There were two cases of 
fifteen years standing ; three of fourteen 
years; two of thirteen years ; seven of 
twelve years; nine of ten years; seven 
of nine years ; thirty-two of eight years; 
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ninety-four of one to three years, and 
fifteen cases not yet one year in prog- 
ress. In some instances it seems to 
have been hereditary. I heard of an 
infant that gave evidence of the plague 
soon after its birth, and I saw a leprous 
child but six years of age; yet the rapid 
increase of the disease is plainly trace- 
able to other causes. 

It has been affirmed, by certain mem- 
bers of the medical faculty of San Fran- 
cisco, that leprosy is hereditary, and not 
to any degree contagious. In the face 
of the faculty, it may be stated that the 
first case of leprosy, or one of the first 
cases, on record in the Hawaiian Islands, 
is that of a German who arrived from 
China about forty years ago, married a 
native woman, and the two eventually 
became leprous. From this unholy 
union the disease has radiated to every 
corner of the kingdom. 

It is an established fact that the Ha- 
waiian women are not prolific, and that 
except in extremely rare cases leprous 
women are barren. I am willing to grant 
that, had the German from China lived, 
he might have embraced his great-grand- 
child, perhaps a dozen grand-children— 
though the gods seem to love little Kan- 
akas, for they die uncommonly young. 
But that the sins of this particular father 
could have been visited through three 
generations upon two thousand or more 
children, I am prepared to dispute to 
my dying day. Ina better cause that 
were indeed a propagation devoutly to 
be wished. 

The leper settlement was established 
on Molokai in January, 1866. In three 
years, four hundred lepers were gathered 
there, and supported by the government. 
Lads between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years, and girls from sixteen to 
eighteen, seem to be the worst cases. 
Afterward the symptoms seem to be in 
a measure modified, and the patient 
gradually wastes away. 

Now, the Hawaiian social platform is 
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exceedingly broad and shaky. The Ha- 
waiian, matrimonially considered, is a 
phenomenon; as a husband, he is too 
impartial; as a wife, she is not too faith- 
ful. The consequences are confusing. 
Lads from twelve to fifteen years of age 
sustain marriage relations, and girls are 
matrons upon entering their teens. Is 
it any wonder that these children wake 
from love’s young dream to all the hid- 
eous realities of the plague? 

There are the strongest evidences of 
contagion existing all over the islands. 
A leper on Kauai, the most northern 
island of the group, married a woman 
who was not leprous. He died, and the 
widow married a second husband, who 
was not leprous, but who developed 
the disease shortly after his marriage. 
Having buried the second husband, she 
married a third, who followed in the 
footsteps of his predecessors, and died 
a leper. It was at this stage of her 
matrimonial career that the woman her- 


self succumbed to the disease, though 
she must have contracted it in the first 
marriage, and been accountable for the 
deaths of husbands number two and 


three. The family is happily extinct. 
In Hawaii, were the disease simply 
and solely hereditary, it would probably 
perish with the second generation, for 
there could be no production beyond 
that. It may be said that under these 
conditions it would be almost impossible 
for it to make any headway. If it is 
hereditary, why is it not visible like a 
withered branch in a family tree? Prob- 
ably the early isolation of the cases is 
the only check to the disease. I re- 
member no solitary cure on record in 
the annals of Hawaiian leprosy. 
Agassiz, in his “Journey in Brazil,” 
mentions two asylums he visited, where 
certain individual cases had been cured, 
and it was believed, with proper medical 
acumen, the disease would gradually de- 
crease. In Brazil, as well as in China, 
foreigners sometimes fall victims to the 
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plague. If it is hereditary and not con- 
tagious, why do aliens, who for centuries 
have been free from any symptoms of 
the malady, find no difficulty in falling 
into the ranks of the outcasts ? 

“ Mezeray records, that, in the twelfth 
century, there was scarcely a town or 
village in France without its leper hos- 
pital. Muratori gives a similar account 
of the extent of the disease, during the 
middle ages, in Italy; and old Scandin- 
avian historians amply prove that the in- 
habitants of the kingdoms of northern 
Europe equally became its unfortunate 
victims. In England and Scotland, dur- 
ing the middle ages, leprosy was as rife 
as it was on the neighboring continent of 
Europe. Almost every large town in 
Great Britain had a leper hospital or 
village near it, for the reception and sep- 
aration of the diseases. Some of the 
cities were provided with more than one. 
There were six leper- hospitals in Nor- 
wich or its immediate vicinity, and five 
at Lynn Regis.” 

I would call attention to the learned 
and conclusive essay on “Leprosy and 
Leper Hospitals in Scotland and En- 
gland,” by Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart., 
of the University of Edinburgh, wherein 
much curious information is gathered 
from all quarters. While Sir James Y. 
Simpson notes cases of hereditary lep- 
rosy, he does not pretend to deny the 
contagious character of the disease. He 
gives a list of one hundred and ten leper- 
houses that existed in Great Britain from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. 
He says: “By Astruc, Bach, and oth- 
ers, it has been averred that the leprosy 
of the middle ages was introduced from 
the East by those who returned from the 
Crusades, though the disease was not 
unknown on the continent at an earlier 
period, and there were two lazar-houses 
at Canterbury during the reign of Will- 
iam the Conqueror, seven years previous 
to the first Crusade. 

“The royal families of England and 
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Scotland did not always remain exempt 
from the suspicion, at least, and accusa- 
tion of leprosy. Henry III. was accus- 
ed of being a leper, and it was a local 
tradition that the leper-house of Water- 
ford, in Ireland, was founded by King 
John, father of Henry III., in conse- 
quence of his sons being afflicted at Lis- 
more with an eruption that was suppos- 
ed to be leprosy. 

“Historians have alleged that Henry 
IV. was afflicted with leprosy at the lat- 
ter part of his life. King Robert the 
Bruce died of leprosy, aged fifty-five 
years; and Baldwin IV., King of Jeru- 
salem, died at twenty-three, a leper.” 

Sir James adds: “ At the present day, 
tubercular leprosy is still regarded as a 
disease which sets at defiance all pow- 
ers of the medical art.” 

These asylums are things of the past. 
Yet I should like to ask where heredi- 
tary leprosy begins? and, if it can be 
rooted out, why have we any at the pres- 
ent day, for, from the time of Moses, it 
has been the custom to banish the leper 
into the wilderness, as one accursed. 
“Laws were enacted by nearly all the 
princes and courts of Europe, to arrest 
the diffusion of leprosy among their sub- 
jects. The Pope issued bulls with re- 
gard to the ecclesiastical separation and 
rights of the infected.” Nay, more: a 
particular order of knighthood was in- 
stituted to watch over the sick, and of 
this order the devoted natives who leave 
all to follow their afflicted friends into 
banishment deserve to rank as honorary 
members. 

“According to the tenor of various 
civil codes and local enactments in Great 
Britain and other countries, when a per- 
son became afflicted with leprosy, he was 
considered as legally and politically dead, 
and lost the privileges belonging to his 
right of citizenship. The church also 
took the same view, and on the day on 
which he was separated from his fellow- 
creatures and consigned for the remain- 
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der of life to the lazar-house, they per- 
formed over and around the yet living 
sufferer the various solemn ceremonials 
for the burial of the dead, and the priest 
terminated the long and fearful formula 
of his separation from his living fellow- 
creatures by throwing upon the body of 
the poor outcast a shovelful of earth, in 
imitation of the closure of the grave.” 

The leprosy of antiquity seems to have 
been visited upon people high in office, 
as a punishment for sin, and to have 
been cured by charms and miracles, and 
yet in all cases it was treated as a con- 
tagion. The method of cleansing lep- 
rosy, found in Leviticus xiv, is not very 
unlike the rites of the Hawaiian kahu- 
mas, or magicians, when they endeavor 
to charm away distemper in the shadow 
of Molokai. 

I remember no case of scaling lepro- 
sy in the Hawaiian Islands; nor of el- 
ephantiasis or thickening of the flesh, 
either of the arm or the leg, or of both, 
which is so common in Tahiti, where the 
ulcerous leprosy is comparatively un- 
known. Neither has the malady spread 
much among the Chinese; there were 
not more than a dozen or twenty coolies 
at the settlement during my visit, in a 
community of three hundred. There 
were three White foreigners, who had 
consented to join the natives on Molo- 
kai, rather than be shunned by every 
one, and forced to live a life of perpetual 
solitude. If it were a local malady, a 
foreigner might regret the hour he wan- 
dered within its fatal boundaries, but it 
is not. 

“In modern times it has been found 
existing, to a greater or less extent, in 
places the most distant and dissimilar in 
regard to temperature, climate, situation, 
and soil: as in Sumatra, under the equa- 
tor; in parts of Iceland, almost within 
the verge of the Arctic circle; in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres 
—in the southern, as at Hamel-en-Arade 
in the Cape district, and in the northern, 














at Madeira and Morocco; in the dry and 
arid plains of Arabia, and in the wet and 
malarious districts of Batavia and Suri- 
nam; along the shores of Guinea and 
Sierra Leone, and in the interior of Af- 
rica, Hindostan, Asia Minor, and Asiat- 
ic Russia; on the sea-coast, as at Car- 
thage, and thousands of feet above the 
level of the ocean, as on the table-lands 
of Mexico; on some of the islands in the 
Indian, Chinese, Caribbean, and Medit- 
erranean seas, and at many heights far 
in the interior of the continents of Asia, 
Africa, and America.” 

But it is in this small kingdom of 
three-score thousand souls that the 
plague festers and waxes cruel. There 
is neither nook nor corner in any island 
of the group that has not offered its hu- 
man sacrifice upon that altar; there is 
not a threshold in the land that is not 
blood - stained, and not a native subject 
that may not look with ominous and fear- 
ful glance toward the solemn shores of 
Molokai. 

I accompanied the Doctor on his pro- 
fessional pilgrimage among the island- 
ers, seeking out those who were hidden 
away in dread of banishment. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that we dis- 
covered the retreat of some of these un- 
happy people. We would hear of them, 
through friends who feared them a little; 
but when we came to their retreat, they 
were missing, for at the last moment 
the hearts of the friends had softened, 
and they had hastened to secrete the 
sufferers, rather than to force them into 
exile against their will. We found many 
middle-aged people, and some children, 
who wept bitterly when the Doctor had 
pronounced their doom, and given them 
into the hands of constables who were 
to conduct them to the settlement. 

The final separation of the lepers from 
their friends, and their departure from 
the homes they had loved, was a scene 
pitiful beyond description; it seemed to 
them like being buried alive, and the 
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whole company of mourners wept aloud 
as we rode out of the village with our 
sorrowful charges. All possible excuses 
were made by the natives for the wounds 
they bore—many of them very ingenious, 
and some of them exceedingly plausible 
—but there were signs unmistakable 
that sealed their doom. 

It seemed to me they could hardly 
have been consigned to a more suitable 
locality. Molokai lies east and west, 
with an inclination to the north in the 
western portion. Mountains as verdant 
as possible, and usually cloud - capped, 
rise from the eastern centre. The south 
shore, open to the trade-wind, and con- 
sequently well showered by the frequent 
rains, is green and fresh. The north 
and north-western portions are dry and 
sandy, offering little to attract the eye. 

Our first ride was easterly, over a fer- 
tile plain by the shore. To the right 
swept the sea, and beyond it lay Maui, 
with the great extinct crater, Haleakala, 
folded about with cloud; occasionally 
we caught glimpses of its sublime pro- 
portions through the openings in this 
vapory curtain. Near our shore the 
“league-long roller thundered on the 
reef,” leaving a stiller sea lapping among 
the pebbles, or sliding up the curves of 
the smooth, hard sand, where a dozen 
canoes were lodged, half in, half out of 
the water. To the left rose the mount- 
ains. Here and there beautiful vistas 
dawned upon us—deep valleys, green as 
green could be, and a water-fall, per- 
haps, sparkling from the cliff to the bed 
of the valley like a silver chain. 

Such a still island as it is! It was 
like crusading in the land of Nod. The 
Doctor said “it seemed as though every- 
body had just stepped out for awhile, 
and was not back yet,” and so it did. 
Wherever we went in Molokai that im- 
pression was constantly renewed. A 
sense of loneliness and desertion per- 
vaded the very air. We passed many 
old houses in ruins; the walls of adobe 
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quite dilapidated, the roof entirely gone, 
surrounded by acres of favo patches, 
dried away and out of use. These aro 
patches look ugly enough when the wa- 
ter that usually fills them is gone, and 
the deep-green calla-shaped leaves of the 
tarono longer swing in the wind. There 
is plenty of wind left, almost too much 
of it; but the gentle souls that once cul- 
tivated all this silent land—and to judge 
from appearances, it was densely popu- 
lated —have gone to that land more si- 
Jent still. 

You may call it sentimentality, if you 
choose, but there is something inexpress- 
ibly sad in the doom that seems to cloud 
the horizon of these almost deserted 
shores. Not only has the leprosy un- 
dermined the race, but various epidem- 
ics sweep through the land and mow 
them down by hundreds. There are 
very few old people left; the middle- 
aged are living such riotous lives, that, 
if they survive, they will be of little use 
toward repopulating the country. What 
can be done for them? Nothing at all, 
but to wait, and see how long they will 
live to laugh at life and play with death. 

There is but one conclusion to come 
to, and it is this: 7hat the unbridled 
licentiousness of the people has begotten 
the seed of the plague that ts scattered 
broadcast over the land, and through 
promiscuous intercourse it ts nourished 
and increased! 

While we were at the settlement, a 
young woman came to see her sweet- 
heart, a leper. She had stolen in unob- 
served, but was soon discovered, and 
ordered to leave the place within an 
hour. It was toward dusk; two persons 
stood a little way from us, by the road- 
side, locked in each other’s embrace. 
It was a romantic episode in leper - life, 
by no means rare. In a few moments, 
the woman broke from him with a piti- 
ful cry, ran to her horse, threw herself 
into the saddle as only those women 
can, and rode away, filling the air with 
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an agonizing wail that cut into us like a 
knife. The youth was about to follow 
her, but being ordered back into the vil- 
lage, he sunk on the low hillock where 
they had parted, buried his face between 
his knees, and wept bitterly. 

It was nearly time for us to leave. 
As we were about bidding farewell to 
our kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Walsh, 
we heard a familiar hymn, and saw a 
group of young lepers clustered about 
a solitary hymn-book, like flies over a 
honey-pot. They read music, many of 
them, and are passionately fond of it. 
This accomplishment is not neglected, 
even on Molokai. There is a church 
and a school-house at the settlement. 
A big leper teaches a little leper how to 
be leprous ; a leprous policeman arrests 
leprous offenders who are overstepping 
the modesty of leprosy, which they some- 
times do. Their passions increase, and 
there is no Jordan at hand. They mar- 
ry and give in marriage; albeit there is 
no cedar-wood, nor scarlet, nor hyssop, 
nor clean birds, nor ewes of the first 
year, nor measures of fine flour, nor of- 
ferings of any sort! There is nothing 
but leprosy, whitewash, a high wind, a 
traveling doctor, and a scribe. Well, 
these little fellows were singing with all 
their might out of a leprous copy of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Plymouth Col- 
lection ;”” and may God have mercy on 
their souls! 

After that, the Doctor and I climbed 
those awful heights, and glanced over 
our left shoulders at the little settlement 
far below us; looking, with its dots of 
white houses in a green field, as sweet 
as a heathen village—and no spot on 
earth can look sweeter. 

So, with that last glimpse of the lep- 
ers of Molokai, with fresh air in our nos- 
trils—the first we had breathed for a 
week—the Doctor and I rode over the 
highlands, thanking kind heaven that we 
had passed in safety through the “ Val- 
ley of the shadow of Death.” 
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The Gain of a Man. 

There are some men who have a talent 
for turning everything touched by them into 
gold. All ventures turn out fortunately. 
There is a better gift than this. It is the 
half- unconscious power of influencing other 
men to bestow their wealth wisely and ben- 
eficently—the faculty of enlisting the interest 
of others in a good cause. When the Uni- 
versity of California found such a man, it 
was started on a new career of prosperity. 
There was no perfunctory begging to be 
done —no preachments about the value of a 
liberal education, and no poor face to make 
up. ‘Busy men lent a willing ear when there 
were a few quiet utterances to be made from 
a full and generous mind. It never seemed 
so good and grand a thing before to put broad 
shoulders to this and that plan for helping the 
University, and to push these plans up to a 
successful termination. A suggestion drop- 
ped here and there wisely, was enough. A 
strong man, who puts his soul into the work, 
carries with him the inspiration of hopeful- 
ness. Everybody else is made hopeful; and 
out of this spring plans, suggestions, and 
quiet benefactions. It is a rare gift that of 
touching the best springs of other natures at 
the right moment, and to follow this with 
the right suggestion, so that neither more nor 
less ought to be said or done. We have not 
had a ‘melting season”’ yet. But the hearts 
of many have warmed toward the University 
as never before. Perhaps the President could 
not explain how men have been drawn to him 
as the head of the institution, neither is it 
necessary now. The fact is better than the 
explanation. When Agassiz wanted money 
for his museum, he had only to name the 
necessary sum to find it at his disposal. The 
President asks for nothing in vain, And the 
time will come when it will only be necessa- 
ry to suggest the wants of the University to 
find a responsive and generous emulation for 
giving. The President has also been mind- 
ful from the first that there is a literature to 


be fostered on this side of the continent—that 
something has already been done as an ear- 
nest of the future. The OVERLAND knows 
him best in this relation, and knows how 
helpful a man of generous culture may be, 
who omits no opportunity to do a good thing 
by way of suggestion, counsel, and authorship. 
It is but simple justice to recall these facts. 
The OVERLAND has from the beginning been 
the exponent of whatever was best in the liter- 
ature of thiscoast. And this recognition from 
the head of the University is not an isolated 
indorsement, but stands among the many 
which have been fairly earned. The Uni- 
versity and the OVERLAND were concurrent 
as to the time of their origin; and they 
stand concurrently for whatever is best in 
education and literature. 


Our Female Graduates. 


To many of California’s fair daughters, the 
past month has been an cra of emancipation 
from academic halls. To the patrons and 
promoters of female education and develop- 
ment, the occasion has been of scarcely less 
interest than to the immediate participants. 
Scores of young women, from all over the 
State, have taken final leave of their school- 
day life, and have stepped forth into the 
broader avenues of female activity and influ- 
ence, with high hope and noble purpose. 

Noblesse oblige—new dignities impose new 
duties ; and doting parents, exultant friends, 
and devoted instructors, will watch the future 
career of these promising daughters of our 
State with an interest almost amounting to 
solicitude. Let their heroic lives, wherever 
cast, reflect nothing but credit upon their fair 
alma mater! She has afforded them every 
facility for developing the most endearing 
and ennobling attributes of an exalted wom- 
anhood. Leta grateful impulse impel them 
forward to still higher achievement. Noth- 
ing is denied to well-directed diligence; and, 
with them, life—real life—has but just com- 
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menced. The deepest joy must ever have its 
root in something noble ; the highest happi- 
ness must spring from lofty purpose. Wom- 
an must learn to prize her heritage of broad, 
salient, and commanding powers, as well as 
to nurse and caress the tepid kindliness of a 
constitutional good nature. Both are needed 
in this advancing age. ‘Let us cherish and 
foster the beautiful, for the useful can take 
care of itself,’ says Goethe; but when ap- 
plied to feminine gifts and graces, the con- 
verse would rather seem to be true. 

The germs of lofty literary ambition which 
have been implanted should be quickened 
into growth, and the love of intellectual pur- 
suits cultivated into a habit of life. Exalted 
and refined objects of pursuit among women 
would add incalculably to the sum total of 
human happiness, and lessen the fever of dis- 
content—that bane of domestic life. The 
light of genius, however bright, must event- 
ually pale and flicker in the unworthy strug- 
gle after fashionable notoriety ; and elegant 
insipidity and refined frivolity will dig the 
grave of aspiration, and wrap the winding- 
sheet around the most glowing intellect. 

There is, at the present day, such a wild 
clutching after wealth and aristocratic ease, 
such a proud disdain for the humbler walks of 
life, that all the grander incentives to a full 
and perfected character seem crushed and 
withered. Inthe insane pursuit of fortune and 
position, souls are married that never can be 
mated, lives in utter dissonance are brought 
into hateful contiguity, and prostitution is 
hallowed under the holy ordinance of wed- 
lock. 

Deplorable habits of extravagance have be- 
gotten the fatal idea that marriage is a lux- 
ury too expensive for any but the sons of the 
wealthy ; that a wife is becoming too costly 
an ornament for young men of the middle 
and lower classes—young men of promise, 
whose income, though amply sufficient to 
support a genial helpmate, would be entire- 
ly inadequate to maintain a delicate inutility. 
The modern training of too many of our Amer- 
ican daughters is not calculated to bless and 
enrich home-life, or to endow them with ca- 
pacities for the proper superintendence of 
household affairs. In a vast number of in- 
stances, marriage might justly be defined as 
a contract on the part of the bridegroom for 
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the payment of a double instead of a single 
board - bill. Under such circumstances, a 
young man of moderate means is quite justi- 
fied for waiving the privilege. 

With the young ladies, who have so recent- 
ly bidden adieu to scholastic halls, life has 
but just begun. In the evidences of culture 
and attainment, which have given parents 
and friends such high hope and pleasure, we 
have seen but the buds that imprison summer 
glories, There is a triple crown of virtue, 
beauty, and genius awaiting every earnest 
seeker after truth. Life is radiant with pos- 
sibilities. The goddess Opportunity beckons 
forward every aspiring soul. The noblest 
aim of every true woman is not the happiness 
which serves herself, but the joy that she may 
irradiate to others. And, however obscure 
and quiet may be her sphere, the world will 
feel her ennobling influence — for true virtue 
and genius, however unrecognized and un- 
compensated by their own age, will ever take 
honorable revenge upon posterity—the moth- 
er will live in her children, the true woman 
in the influence that she distills about her from 
day today. Duty and love will always work 
together in whatever she undertakes, and joy- 
ously and prosperously will she fulfill her 
life- mission. She will be the crowning 
glory of her model home, holding empire 
over the hearts of husband and children quite 
down to the gate-way that leads forth into 
life beyond. She will be the strength of the 
feeble, and the kind benefactress of her race. 
And when the story of life is told, and her 
task on earth accomplished, the angels that 
brooded and hovered over her earthly walk, 
will greet her pure spirit in the glad here- 
after with the exultant shout, ** Well done!’ 
She will then know the full bliss of the rest 
that remaineth. 


Fashion. 

The extraordinary demands Fashion is 
making upon her votaries at the present time 
—the incongruous and untasteful combina- 
tions of color, the absolutely hideous outlines 
of form—are creating such a false standard 
of taste, that it is well to consider the result 
of this senseless way of putting things to- 
gether without studying the effect of fitness. 

The crude, confused, and fantastic ideas 
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of contour, which are apparent in our public 


promenades, not only offend the eye, but _ 


create a positive revulsion in favor of the 
most severe simplicity of outline. There are 
certain characteristics of dress which belong 
to the wearer, as much as the perfume of a 
particular flower belongs to its species. But 
these are overlooked, if not entirely destroy- 
ed, by the affected imitations which copy 
elaborate modes without reference to their 
individual adaptation. A little common 
sense might not inaptly be applied in this 
direction, for the laws of taste in dress are 
as positive as those in architecture; and a 
jumble of Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric, would 
be even less incongruous than those pecul- 
iarities of structure which have grown and 
developed into unnatural deformities under 
the sway of Fashion. Toa certain degree, 
the effects of culture determine style in 
dress and forms of ornament; but the capa- 
city of acquiring harmony and elegance is 
the result of observation and study. 

We are told—and perhaps justly—that the 
most elaborate fashions, both in household 
decorations and in dress, emanate from the 
Parisian demi -monde. Whether this be so 
or not, one certainly never sees on the rue 
or boulevard of that gay metropolis such 
jumbling of colors, such material, or such 
inappropriate costume, as is displayed in 
public by the average American woman. A 
sense of adaptation pervades, which is con- 
spicuous everywhere. The ‘colors of the 
rainbow ’’ are reserved for effect under even- 
ing lights; bright, flossy material accom- 
panies balmy days and summer sunshine; 
the costly lace wrap sits well on its wearer 
draped in moire or velvet as a carriage cos- 
tume; but a hat of small dimensions, laid out 
as a flower - garden, is not attractive, consid- 
ered as an apex to two or three hundred 
pounds of perambulating mortality. 

If there is ever impressiveness in the * fit- 
ness of things,’ it fails to reveal itself in the 
dress which Fashion sanctions at the present 
time. Waste, extravagance, bad taste, awk- 
wardness of carriage, an ungainly hump, and 
a waddle which is as far from walking as is a 
kangaroo’s leap, are the combinations which, 
alas! too frequently exhibit themselves. To 
allow a quantity of costly fabric to sweep 
uselessly behind the wearer, and gather the 
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filth of the favé, is not only uncleanly and 
unrefined, but is nasty; and, although the 
poet defiantly asks, ‘* What’s in a name?” 
if the recognized term of * Flying Josie ”’ is 
appropriate to the short demi - jackets so uni- 
versally worn, surely the ‘* Shack-nasty-Jim”’ 
would be legitimate for the trailing street- 
skirt, and would do ‘more to obliterate the 
fashion than volumes of talk against it. We 
say nothing of the stereotyped fathers and 
brothers toiling over the desk, or gambling 
in stocks, to supply this constant waste. We 
have no patience with the fathers and broth- 
ers thus cajoled —-let them suffer, if they are 
unfamiliar with the action of * putting the 
foot down’? against it— but we want a re- 
form, a reform to spring from women them- 
selves, as a matter of economy and right- 
mindedness if they so choose, but impera- 
tively as a matter of taste. It is corrupting 
to the rising generation to have such models 
—those who yield themselves as such simply 
because some aspiring modiste has followed 
out her vulgar ideas to produce a fashion- 
plate. The weak head which aches under 
its mountainous arrangement of hair, would 


gladly lay down its burden if some wealthy 
leader of the ¢ox would be satisfied with a 
reasonable amount of the German importa- 
tion, sufficient to cover the inevitable bald- 
ness which must ensue from overweight and 
heat upon the— brain, we were going to say 


—scalp, would perhaps be better. Less 
than thirty yards of gros - grain might possi- 
bly serve four feet of femininity, if it was 
voted in bad taste to display ball - dresses on 
the public promenades. 

Seriously, the evil increases. How to 
remedy it? Overweening love of dress has 
its origin in emptiness and vacuity. If the 
taste which now runs riot in senseless extrav- 
agance, could be stimulated to seek for other 
outlets—if chaste and refined ideas of har- 
mony in color associated themselves with a 
love for that which is really beautiful — we 
should have no such massing of bilious 
green about a tawny complexion, nor deep 
rose set against a florid skin. Elegance of 
form would receive its illustration, not from 
the stereotyped ideas of uneducated modistes, 
but emanating from the clearer conception of 
classical types; and reveal to us, not an elab- 
orated fig - leaf, but a chaste and convenient 
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costume, consistent with the fullest freedom 
of physical development. Grace and ease 
are simply unattainable under present condi- 
tions. The shadow a fashionably dressed 
woman throws is emphatically 
“ Humpty-dumpty on the wall,’ 

and it will be a happy day when Humpty- 
dumpty gets a deserved fall. The taste for 
personal ornament is legitimate and praise- 
worthy. A woman should make herself as 
cleanly attractive, as purely lovely, as possi- 
ble, for the outward is an index of character; 
but confessedly subordinate and auxiliary is 
that which is revealed to the senses only. 
We seek the index for the contents of the 
volume, and Carlyle’s idea that ‘clothes 
make the man,”’ studied out in its broadest 
sense, has great depth and _ significance. 
Composition and arrangement of detail are 
recognized points in artistic studies. Why 
should not dress, so engrossing in its details, 
give us some evidences of artistic finish, in- 
stead of being the fragmentary slop - shop 
affair it is, under the hands of crude mo- 
distes, whose only conceptions of form con- 
sist in padding, of color, in producing some- 
thing glaring for ornament, in so overloading 
the fabric with the conventional trimming 
that the identity of the wearer is completely 
lost from the effect of constant similarity and 
repetition? Another point: How many girls 
spend hours in picking silken flosses into fine 
canvas, or massing bright zephyrs into (gen- 
erally hideous) mats, or dawdling over some 
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intricate watch-case or slipper pattern—who 
might be advantageously employed in mak- 
ing their own costumes. We should have 
infinitely less elaboration if this were the 
case; inertia would never make headway 
against a ‘* ton of ruffles,’? and some more 
simple substitute would displace the tumbled 
frippery so soon reduced to limp untidiness. 
Moreover, every woman, every girl, should 
have some understanding of her own needs 
in this department. Philadelphia has a large 
school mainly devoted to teaching young 
ladies the art of cutting, fitting, and making 
dresses. The daughters of the most promi- 
nent and wealthy citizens attend at stated 
hours, and absolutely learn the trade ; and 
the knowledge thus attained has often been 
made available, when even money could not 
command the desired services of one ‘‘to the 
manor born.”’ It is fortunately fashionable 
in the Quaker City for young ladies to take 
lessons in this branch of education, and is as 
often a matter of choice in the pupil as of 
compulsion on the part of the parent. A 
succession of really artistic ideas regarding 
dress are evolved, and convenience and 
beauty are in many cases substituted for ab- 
surdities only tolerated because they bear the 
vacillating favor of Fashion. In this day 
of sewing machines, we shall never go back 
to the primitive industry of the thread and 
needle; but it is a positive abuse to that wor- 
thy little worker to employ it in disfiguring 
the ‘* human form divine.’’ 
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Star Papers. By Henry Ward Beecher. 

New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

The original publication of Star Papers in 
1855 was greeted with warmest welcome. 
The compilation was made up of articles 
which first made their appearance in the 

lew York Independent, over the signature 
of a star —hence, their designation in book- 
form, Star Papers. 

The publishers have now given to the pub- 
lic a reprint of this interesting volume, in the 
uniform series of Beecher’s miscellaneous 


works, with an addition to the original col- 
lection of a number of interesting articles 
from the columns of the Christian Union. 
The genius of their gifted author sparkles 
through them all; and they come into the 
home-circle, shedding warmth as well as lus- 
tre—dispensing genial sunlight not less than 
the glittering starlight, although in literary 
construction they are free and inartificial. 
The author, in his preface, says: ‘* They 
have sprung out of a life of rushing activity, 
as bubbles form in a mountain stream. And 
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as bubbles catch the shapes and colors of 
rock, tree, and sky, reflect them for a mo- 
ment, break, and pass away, so these papers 
may give a moment’s brightness to some sol- 
itary hour, even if they go out with one read- 
ing.”’ 

The “Letters from Europe,”’ kindling with 
enthusiastic ardor and brilliancy, form an 
interesting feature of the work. Beecher is 
one of those happy harvesters who possess the 
knack of roaming through fields of ripened 
grain, gleaning the richest kernels and leav- 
ing the stubble behind. Even his letters from 
the summer solitudes show that his practice 
is abreast of his teaching, in that he seeks the 
solitude which has in it all the flavor and 
color of sweet society —that it is a rest that 
nourishes, in that it is taken with the sauce 
of good company. 

Open the book wheresoever you may, there 
is an irresistible impulse to quote. Each 
page seems more attractive than the preced- 
ing, and you smack your lips in very pleas- 
ure of appetizing zest. Hear him prattle of 
**A Country Ride:”’ ‘There is more com- 
pany in a spirited horse, a thousand times, 
than in a foolish man, You sit in your sad- 
dle at ease, giving him his own way, the bri- 
dle loose, while you search on either side the 
various features of the way. Your nag be- 
coming used to you and you to him, a sym- 
pathetic connection is established, and he al- 
ways seems to do, of his own reflection, just 
what you wish him todo. Now a leisurely 
swinging walk, now a smart trot, then a spir- 
ited bit of a canter, which imperceptibly dies 
out into an amble, a pace, and then a walk 
again. When you rise a hill to overlook a 
bold prospect, can anybody persuade you 
that your horse does not enjoy the prospect, 
too? His ears go forward, his eye lights up 
with a large and bright look, and he gazes 
for a moment with equine enthusiasm, till 
some succulent bough or grassy tuft converts 
his taste into a physical form. A good horse 
is a perfect gentleman. He meets you in the 
morning with unmistakable pleasure ; if you 
are near the grain-bin, he will give you the 
most cordial invitation, if not to breakfast 
with him, at least to wait upon him in that 
interesting ceremony. His drinking is par- 
ticularly nice. He always loves running wa- 
ter, in the clearest brook, at the most spark- 
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ling place in it. No man shall make me be- 
lieve that he does not observe and quietly en- 
joy the sun-flash on the gravel beneath, and 
on the wavy surface above. He arches down 
his neck to the surface, his mane falls grace- 
fully over his head, he drinks with hearty 
earnestness, and the throbbing swallows pul- 
sate so audibly and musically that you feel a 
sympathetic thirst. Now he lifts his head, 
and looks first up the road to see who is com- 
ing, and then down the road at those work- 
horses, turned loose, affecting gayety with 
their old stiff legs and hooped bellies, and 
then, with a long breath, he takes the after- 
drink. Once more lifting his head, but now 
only a few inches above the surface, the drops 
trickle from his lips back to the brook. Fi- 
nally, he cleanses his mouth, and chews his 
bit, and plays with the surface of the wa- 
ter with his lithe lip, and begins to paw the 
stream.’’ 

This is but a morsel from the charming 
bits of description with which the book is il- 
lumined. The impassioned author introdu- 
ces you to Nature, as to a cherished friend, 
with whom he has an established kinship, 
and with whom he is on terms of the most 
intimate communion. The work tells of a 
heart fragrant with sympathy, and a soul 
magnetic with love—a character with a deep 
undertone of rich experience, and a nature 
affluent with tender pity. There is no trite, 
vapid, goodish talk in it, but a quaint and 
spicy individuality of thought and expression. 
Occasionally, the versatile writer modulates 
into a minor key, but only to add depth and 
richness to the musical melody, and to fill the 
soul with a strange and tender exaltation. 
There is an interplay of sly humor, and del- 
icate pathos ; restless, fiery exuberance, and 
gentle, quiet self-poise; serene, unaffected 
dignity, and dashing, riotous abandon, there 
are tropes, and metaphors, and similes trip- 
ping each other up in their hot haste, and 
plain, matter-of-fact statements, Doric in 
strength and simplicity; there are thoughts 
electrical and brilliant; there are musings 
sombre and suggestive. At one moment he 
soars, at another he plods, at another he 
dives. The variety of mood is exquisitely 
fascinating and healthful. Like a well - pre- 
pared dinner, it is both savory and succulent. 
Bold, bright, and genial, the author is the 
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best illustration of one of his own aphorisms: 
** Knowledge is the soil, and intuitions are the 
flowers that grow up out of it. To insure 
beauty and fragrance, the soil must be well 
enriched and worked.”’ 

But the best service we can render both 
author and reader, is to commend with cheer- 
ful assurance a work that carries its own cre- 
dentials along with it. 


New LIFE 
Greenwood. 
Co. 


IN New LANps. By Grace 
New York: J. B. Ford & 


We are not sure that women are not the 
best travelers, after they have learned how 
to travel without bandboxes and bundles; at 
any rate, feminine eyes see very much that 
masculine eyes scorn to take note of, and 
these thousand - and - one little items tell the 
true story. 

Grace Greenwood enjoyed California. Per- 
haps she would enjoy any country under the 
sun, for she seems marvelously good-natured. 
In her Mew Life there is no fretting nor fault- 
finding because things are not just as she ex- 
pected to find them. There is a charming 
and healthy humor in all that she says, and 
an amiable and womanly spirit in all that she 
does. 

One might almost object to the rollicking 
fun of some of her pages, but for the genuine 
tenderness and evident sincerity of others. 
Everywhere she reproduces the atmosphere 
of places, persons, and things, with freshness 
and spirit, and there is not a dull line in the 
book. 

No one can suffer through reading such 
notes of travel as these. The mind of the 
writer is not warped with prejudice; her broad 
charity is only exceeded by the breadth of her 
humor in some places; and if she has a weak- 
ness, what author has not? It is her fond- 
ness for saying pleasant things of pleasant 
people, and we can forgive her this agreea- 
ble fault. 

Those who have read the Haps and Mis- 
haps of a Tour in Europe, written a score of 
years ago, will marvel a little that the hand 
which wrote in her girlhood such frank and 
genial pages, can, after all these years of va- 
ried experiences, write pages as frank and 
genial; and we congratulate her upon the 
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fact that she has not fallen from the original 
Grace. 


THE Puiosoruy oF Art. By H. Taine. 

New York: Holt & Williams. 

This is a careful revision of the work as it 
was first published in London, some seven 
years ago. It isan improvement on that 
edition, being a much more literal translation 
of the original. The first introduction of M. 
Taine to the American public was through 
the medium of this work; since which time 
the author has become famous through that 
masterly production, the //istory of English 
Literature, as well as his Notes on England, 
Philosophy of Greek Art, Philosophy of Art 
in the Netherlands, The Ideal in Art, etc.; 
in all of which he carries out a system or 
method on which he inevitably proceeds —a 
system or method of classification by which 
he reduces the moral, emotional, and zesthetic 
productions to the same plane as those of the 
physical, material, and ethical. Hence, as 
his translator intimates, these lectures, as a 
system of zsthetics, consist of an application 
of the experimental method to art, in the same 
manner as it is applied to the sciences. Art 
is explained by social influences, and other 
causes. ‘*Humanity at different times and 
places, climate, and other conditions, furnish 
the facts on which the theory rests. The art- 
istic development of any age or people is 
made intelligible through a series of historical 
inductions terminating in a few inferential 
laws, constituting what the title of the book de- 
clares it to be—the philosophy of art.”? Invari- 
able laws underlie all history, is a proposition 
upon which he starts out; and reigning circum- 
stances are the determining agencies ; or (as 
some writer expresses it still more clearly), 
with him, ‘moral matters, like physical 
things, have dependencies and conditions.’’ 
His biographer, W. F. Rae, in the introduct- 
ory chapter to the Notes on England, says: 
‘In short, M. Taine deciphers the man in 
the age, and the age in the man, and becomes 
the historian of the human mind in depicting 
the events of a particular generation, and in 
exhibiting the share which the finished work 
of one era or race has had in molding the 
work of the era which has succeeded, or the 
race which has displaced it.”’ 
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A careful study of the argument shows it, 
in its totality, to be, that in order to the pro- 
duction of beautiful works, the one condition 
requisite is that indicated by the immortal 
Goethe: ‘Fill your mind and heart, how- 
ever large, with the ideas and sentiments of 
your age, and the work will follow.’’ 

The present work is but a pleasing earnest 
of what have followed, in quick succession, 
from the pen of this versatile and original 
writer and thinker, who never writes or thinks 
but to some evident purpose. He is critical, 
brilliant, and vivacious; and his readers owe 
much to his faithful translator, who has ren- 
dered his exquisite French into the most ex- 
pressive and satisfactory English. 


MytTHs AND MytH-Makers. By John 
Fiske, M.A., LL.B. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

In the series of papers which constitute the 
volume before us, the author touches briefly 
upon many of the more important points in 
the study of mythology. In treating of pop- 
ular legends and superstitions, he has wisely 
avoided intricate philological and antiquarian 
discussions, which tend to confuse the student 
without contributing to the general interest of 
the theme. M. Kavanagh, in his Origin of 
Language and Myths, has traversed the field 
of philological discovery, and elaborated his 
views on the evolution and modification of 
words, critically examining the various ety- 
mological methods, and ruthlessly overhaul- 
ing the vast stores of accredited philological 
phenomena. The most exacting student could 
desire nothing more elaborate in this direc- 
tion, whatever may be said of its accuracy. 

The author opens his work with ‘* The Or- 
igins of Folk Lore,’ leading off with that 
justly celebrated medizeval hero, William 
Tell, who (like the three wise men that went 
to sea in a bowl), in spite of vast reputation, 
probably never existed. And as, witha sort 
of perverse exultation, he compels the Swiss 
to give up his William Tell; so, in turn, with 
a kind of barbaric ferocity, does he clutch 
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the brave dog, Gellert, from the adoring 
Welshman. He shows, that the latter story 
occurs in the fireside lore of nearly every 
Aryan people. There is a very nice distinc- 
tion drawn between a myth and a legend—the 
distinguishing characteristic of the former be- 
ing, that it is spread, in one form or another, 
over a large part of the earth, the leading in- 
cidents remaining constant, while the names, 
and often the motives, vary with each locality; 
the latter, on the contrary, being usually con- 
fined to one or two localities, and told of not 
more than one or two persons. The author 
defines a myth as “‘ an explanation, by the un- 
civilized mind, of some natural phenomenon; 
not an allegory, not an esoteric symbol — for 
the ingenuity is wasted which strives to de- 
tect, in myths, the remnants of a refined pri- 
meval science—but an explanation.”’ 

From the vast store-house of folk-lore, of a 
peculiar kind, that Ireland offers, Mr. Fiske 
has drawn but sparsely. Kennedy, in his 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, opens 
a tempting reservatory for the comparative 
mythologist ; but the author seems to have 
left this field untraversed, or, at least, unrep- 
resented. Briefly, the remainder of the work 
falls under the following heads: ‘* The De- 
scent of Fire,’’ ** Were - Wolves and Swan- 
Maidens,” ‘‘Light and Darkness,’ ‘* Myths 
of the Barbaric World,’’ *‘ Juventus Mundi,” 
‘¢The Primeval Ghost -World.’? In the de- 
velopment of his subject, the author reviews, 
incidentally, the works of Grimm, Mueller, 
Kuhn, Bréal, Dasent, and Tylor; and lays 
under tribute the best antiquarian authorities 
and most valuable chronological records. If 
less critical and accurate, less elaborate and 
searching than Chambers ; if less stimulating 
and fascinating than Baring - Gould, the au- 
thor nobly vindicates the claim of his valuable 
book to a place beside the classical works 
of those celebrated writers, and AZyths and 
Myth - Makers will be found as indispensable 
to the literary man, as useful and entertaining 
at the household fireside, as 7he Book of Days, 
or Legends of Old Testament Character, from 
the Talmud and other Sources. 
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